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i HE PROBLEM of a fully rounded policy for 
peace, reaching from the surface of con- 
temporary events into the depths of the historical 
= process, is probably the same 
Good thing as the whole social-political 
SHING (and Bad) problem in general. Every citi- 
a Neighbors zen is obligated to approach the 


anal problem, but no magazine such 
as this one can lay down the law, except in the 
most general—and most particular—terms. The 
three articles which consider international policy 
im this issue show the disparity possible in prac- 
_ tical programs supposed to attain the same end— 
Peace. The uncertainty and shifting in our gov- 
mnment policy and in public opinion show the 
ime thing much more clearly. Secretary Hull’s 
Wogram of increasing foreign trade by reciprocal 
arilt treaties is widely accepted as one constant 
Nthe present administration’s foreign policy, and 
#8 unquestionably a peaceful one. The peaceable- 














ness of this policy, however, is definitely open to 
question, oad linked with the present navy policy, 
is in fact threatening. A push toward export 
trade to help us out internally is at least an effort 
to rebuild the free world market of pre-War days, 
which led to intense international competition. 
Nations in the scramble developed military and 
naval power to enforce freedom of the seas and 
the open door and, in many instances, to preempt 
markets through what was called imperialism. 
The Hull formula for rebuilding exports, when 
coupled with the practise of letting the navy see 
the exports safely to their destination, is a war 
policy. Exporters should be responsible for the 
delivery of their own goods. And Americans 
should not export arms in any case. 


THERE are different kinds of international co- 
operation: not only cooperation with different 
kinds of foreign powers, but cooperation for dif- 
ferent ends and by different means. It seems 
almost impossible that Americans could seriously 
want to set our government up as the world’s 
moral judge, to label whole peoples as good or 
wicked and throw our military force with the 
“good” to destroy the “wicked.” If for no other 
reasons (and there are dozens of them), four 
simple and old considerations should keep us from 
such pride and folly. You cannot change the 
hearts of people by conquest. It is incorrect to 
identify a nation with its government. In the 
course of war the “wicked” nations and the 
“good” would change their characters, whatever 
they were before. The “wicked” nations might 
win. America should not exert itself collectively 
onthe basis of its taste in governments; that leads 
not to collective security, but to armed alliances. 
The object should be to build up the field of co- 
operation into which all the powers would enter. 
There are an immense number of international 
movements that deserve backing and widening. 
Means of arbitration and impartial judgment, ad 
hoc united action, should be supported by the coun- 
try on a world basis. It is a sinister thing to block 
artistic, intellectual and sporting recognition of 
individuals and individual achievement. We should 
not join in doing that, even when it is a question 
of a German prize-fighter, who at home supports 
his government, which we consider despicable. 
In a particular case it obviously leads to a mean 
kind of worminess, and in general, it corrupts 
opinion and morals, holds up the spread of culture 
to us and to those we oppose, and creates a war 
psychology. The one certain way to work for 
international peace is to strive for internal order 
and prosperity and justice. Concentration upon 
these efforts cuts down the opportunity for 
demagogy, presents an example to the world and 
inevitably spreads its benefits of prosperity and 
good temper to our neighbors, good or “wicked.” 
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IF FAVORABLE weather conditions hold for 
another month and the blight of black-stem rust 

does not set in, the fields of Kansas 
Bumps for and Nebraska and other wheat- 
Wheat producing states promise to yield 
and Corn the largest crop since 1931. This 

threat to the wheat business is 
heightened by prospects of good moisture condi- 
tions in the Canadian Northwest for the first time 
in recent years. A 400,000,000-bushel surplus, 
half of it a carry-over from last year, is condi- 
tionally predicted. It is the largest on record. 
Nature has not been so bountiful in the European 
and North African wheat fields this year and there 
is abnormal buying of basic food supplies for war 
reserves, but it is difficult to see how foreign 
nations whose goods are excluded by our high 
tariff walls can develop enough purchasing power 
to deplete this surplus materially. In consequence, 
prices will continue to fall and American farmers 
will be seeking loans in return for keeping some 
of their crops off the market as early as June 15. 
By July 15 the Department of Agriculture may 
ask them to cut their 1939 wheat acreage from 
80,000,000 to 50,000,000 acres, the smallest 
figure since the war. 


Corn growers are alarmed at the possibility 
that part of the wheat surplus may be fed to 
livestock, thereby cutting down the domestic corn 
market. Dissatisfied farmers in Warren County, 
Illinois, formed a Corn Belt Liberty League about 
a month ago and claim to have received interested 
inquiries from fellow agriculturists in forty states. 
Just now they are preparing for the vote sched- 
uled in August in case of a bumper corn crop; 
they want their members to vote as a unit against 
the AAA allotment program. The paradox of 
bad times for the farmer when crops are good 
will continue as long as one-crop, big-business 
farming is the dominant characteristic of Amer- 
ican agriculture as well as the theory advocated 
in our principal agricultural schools. As long as 
this system continues, whatever hope of security 
there is for the farmer and his family must lie in 
an economics of scarcity with production too ex- 
clusively directed toward export somewhat similar 
to that now fostered by our industrious Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 


THERE appears to be a very definite publicity 
drive to create the impression that both in Con- 
gress and throughout the country 


Not opinion about labor laws is at pres- 
“New” ent shifting and uncertain. Too 
Enough much is being taken for granted. 


The action of the House Rules 
Committee in holding up the proposed wages and 
hours bill clearly overrode congressional senti- 
ment, which was expressed May 6, when a ma- 


jority of the representatives signed a discharge 
petition in less than two hours, which will bring 
the matter to a floor debate in spite of the com. 
mittee. The United States Chamber of Com. 
merce clearly pushed reaction too far when jt 
passed a resolution claiming that, the NLRB bein 
unfair and partial in its hearings, the whole Labor 
Relations Act should be drastically modified or, 
better still, repealed. A few days later the Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion found that 59 percent of 
the citizenry was thinking so much in the other 
direction that they want Congress to pass a fur. 
ther bill regulating wages and hours before ending 
this session. It is doubtful in the extreme that 
the recession is turning people to conservatism, 
and policy makers who go wishfully on that as 
sumption are storing up trouble, Labor and their 
sympathizers will not go quietly and in disillusion 
back to the good old days, and it would be health. 
ier if stand-patters didn’t try to push them there, 
Disappointment over New Deal labor laws will 
lead rather to new demands and now necessitates 
an expansion of labor philosophy and more in. 
tense effort to find means to increase the coopera. 
tion of all persons in industry and their joint 
responsibility for attainment of the common good. 


IN THE light of the lamentably few means 
developed to implement Christian social teaching 
in this country, wider recognition 


Principles should be accorded to the work of 
in the the Association of Catholic Trades 
Arena Unionists, an offspring of the dy- 


namic Catholic Worker Move- 
ment. During the past year they have been spon- 
soring at Fortham University, at Crown Heights, 
Brooklyn, and elsewhere a series of schools for 
workers to instruct them in labor union technique 
and Christian social principles. Their latest move 
is the publication of the Labor Leader, a lively 
weekly designed to report American labor news 
from a “positive, constructive,’ Christian, trade- 
union standpoint. The first two issues comment 
on a number of strikes, tell of union organization 
difficulties, summarize the National Catholic So 
cial Action Conference, and among other things 
urge editorially that ‘workers should share as 
partners in the ownership, management or profits 


of the businesses in which they work.” The Labor | 


Leader also has a tremendous opportunity because 
its outlook is free from partizanship. Its interest 
in the worker as a human being and the labor 
movement as such encompasses the C.1.O. and the 
A.F.L. as well as the smaller groups which are 
contending for control of various important locals 
and larger union groups. ‘The resurgence 0 
unionism in the past few years has created a de 
mand for a new type of union leader. Throu 
its excellent schools and publications the A.C.T.U. 
bids fair to produce some. 
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THE TURN OF THE WORM 





IT Is with a strange mixture of admiration and 
disdain that we greet the opening in New York 
of the Cloisters. For those who 


Cloisters have not heard of this project a 
without word of explanation must be given. 
Monks Most of our American city mu- 


seums have in recent years installed 

“period” settings, which make an attempt to 
display works of art in relation to the surround- 
ings for which they were created. The old, 
“pinakotheke” idea of an art gallery, a multi- 
plicity of walls as bare and neutral as possible 
against which works of art are displayed as though 
they were butterflies pinned to black velvet in a 
mahogany case, has largely given way to what pre- 
tends to be a more “functional” or “social” or 
‘true” technique for public education. And yet, 
4smust perhaps always be the case when man tries 
to create life in what is dead, the result somehow 
serves only to emphasize the feeling of death, 
the very smell of death which is inseparable from 
€ museum. The Cloisters is undoubtedly the 

most elaborate attempt in America to make use 
of this new technique for showing works of art. 
Here on top of a rocky ledge in Fort Tryon Park 
as been erected one of the world’s strangest 
structures, a deliberate mixture of every stylistic 


element of medieval architecture, all designed as 
a setting for the collection of sculpture, painting 
and textiles purchased from the late George Gray 
Barnard and enhanced by gifts from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, jr.. Mr. George Blumenthal and 
Mr. Stephen C. Clark. One marvels at the loving 
care lavished upon these silent and scarred and 
sometimes lovely memorials of the culture of the 
Middle Ages. Yet here are cloisters without 
monks, chapels not dedicated to worship, and the 
living mind is repelled by the all-pervading stiff- 
ness of death. Only the cloister gardens, planted 
with living trees and herbs and flowers, give 
genuine delight to a visitor who seeks anything 
more significant than an archeological peep-show. 


To ONE who must rely on newspaper accounts, 
it is not immediately clear how much of the idea 
of health insurance was rejected b 


Attitudes the house of delegates of the Med- 
versus ical Society of the State of New 
Formulas York, in the session devoted to the 


subject at its current convention. 
The general report on medical care which was 
adopted (with the exception of one section) 
endorsed the following principle: that “it is the 
prerogative and duty of properly qualified non- 
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medical persons or agencies to provide the facili- 
ties and financial support for competent medical 
care’’—provided that “‘the purely medical aspects 
of such care be left strictly in the hands of the 
medical profession.”” To the lay eye this looks 
like a permissive policy, so far as health insur- 
ance, in the ordinary understanding of that term, 
is concerned. But that there are sharp qualifica- 
tions in the minds of a majority of the delegates 
themselves is shown from the fate of the excepted 
section of the report. This section specifically 
recommended that “the middle-income class. . . 
seek protection in group insurance for hospital 
expense, and in medical expense indemnity for 
medical service.” It was evidently the last phrase 
about which the debate raged; and the outcome is 
imputed to the belief of most of the delegates 
that any such plan is a precursor of compulsory 
health insurance. We cannot help feeling that 
this is a short-sighted view. It is like saying that 
vaccination is a precursor of smallpox. Voluntary 
health insurance would seem to be about the only 
way left to prevent compulsory health insurance. 
The matter of medical costs is passing into the 
stage that provokes legislation. If the profession 
wishes to avoid such legislation, it is imperative 
that it adopt a cooperative, favoring, and above 
all concrete attitude toward that part of the pub- 
lic which also is trying to solve the problem with- 
out benefit of legislation. 


RECENTLY a good deal of publicity has been 
given to a statement by an insurance man that, 
within a very few years, we could 


Life look forward to a life expectancy 
Expectancy at birth of seventy years. Long 
at Age 0 life has always been a hope dear to 


the human heart; now that fulfil- 
ment of this hope for a large section of humanity 
seems to be within the range of possibility, we are 
beginning to wonder about its social consequences. 
If we are all of us to live to be seventy—or there- 
abouts—how on earth are we to occupy ourselves 
during the greater span of leisure time which we 
are bound to enjoy? Certainly there is a paradox 
in this matter of leisure, basically the same para- 
dox as the phenomenon of production restriction 
in an age of want, when the only thing that can 
reduce general poverty would seem to be greater 
rather than less production. It can certainly be 
questioned whether anyone below the age of sixty 
need be idle if all the legitimate wants of all of us 
are to be satisfied. And then there is the statis- 
tical question. In the past thirty years there has 
been a great increase in life expectancy at age 0 
(from 48.23 years for American white males in 
1900-1902 to 59.12 years for the same group 
in 1929-1931), but the increase in maximum ex- 
pectancy at any age has not increased so radically 
(from 55.54 at age 2 to 62.04 at age 1). The 
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real extent of the scientific prolongation of life 
has been exaggerated because of the sharp in. 
crease at age 0 (due to concentrated medical work 
on prenatal and infant care) and at age 80 and 
over. But expectancy at the prime of life remains 
substantially unchanged. Those in their forties 
have little reason to hope for longer life than did 
their fathers at the same age. Perhaps it is wiser, 
then, to devote more attention to the paradox of 
want in a land of plenty than to the question of 
how we should spend our increased leisure, which 
is created more by economic maladjustment than 
by the prolongation of life. 


IN ANNOUNCING the general design and 
function of the Temple of Religion to be erected 
at the New York World’s Fair, 
Mr. Whalen, president of the Fair 
Corporation, outlines the practical 
difficulties encountered in the field. 
These were so numerous and per- 
plexing that the plans as finally adopted may be 
said to represent an essentially just and sensible 
compromise. It is easy to understand that they 
should have elicited the approval of the church 
men appearing in the report. There will of course 
be widespread disappointment that no religious 
services are to be held on the grounds; but it 
should be understood that this represents the 
decision, not of the directors, but of the religious 
groups themselves. Equally disappointing will 
be the absence of religious exhibits, but it is 
impossible to deny a realistic sympathy to the 
committees who reached this decision. There is 
not space enough at the Fair, as Mr. Whalen 
points out, to give each group a separate building; 
and an “omnibus” building would have necess- 
tated the drawing of sharp lines, which would 
inevitably have been felt unjust, or the per 
mitting of “such a heterogeneous collection of 
exhibits that the whole would lose in dignity and 
effectiveness.” Even so, a good deal of charac 
teristic religious expression will be possible. The 
Temple and its grounds, pleasing, spacious and 0 
a generally appropriate style, according to the 
published designs, will be devoted to religious 
convocations, religious music and religious pag: 
eantry and drama: all of them functions permit 
ting typical activities to every religious body. 


The Problem of Shelter 


N THE increasingly anxious pursuit of te 

covery, housing is taking on more and mort 
the character of a magic word. For heavy indus 
try, the key to any substantial upturn within 
framework of the current economic system, Caf 
expect more solid sustenance from the construc 
tion of new homes and apartments, to some extent 
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glfliquidating, than from armament expansion 
or a nation-wide road-building program, desirable 
3s this latter would be if consciously designed to 
ait down the terrific toll from auto smash-ups. 
Through the HOLC the government has saved 
nillions of private homes for their owners and 
through the FHA has been attempting to en- 
surage private construction through guaranteeing 
and insuring loans and mortgages up to 80 per- 
ent. It is estimated that the FHA, which set up 
shop four years ago, is concerned in about half 
the new private construction now in process. Yet, 
cording to Fortune, with all this stimulus only 
185,000 non-farm homes were constructed in last 
year’s comparatively good times, some 34 percent 
of the 1925-1930 yearly average. The lowest 
onstruction cost, on a monthly rental basis, 
achieved in recent years by private enterprise is 
$6.85 per room, a figure that puts such dwellings 
beyond the reach of the greater part of the na- 
tion’s families whose present quarters are socially 
inadequate. These agencies have already ex- 
pended or loaned $4,296,000,000 to demonstrate 
that with present material costs and hourly wage 
rates it is impossible to construct durable self- 
wstaining low-cost housing with union labor. 
Hard-pressed social workers today are looking 
to housing for assistance in many of their difh- 
alties. Alongside the sensationalism of tragic 
tenement fires there is the steady attrition from 
towding, lack of adequate sanitation, and other 
material conditions which lead to permanent ill 
health, delinquency, broken families and the loss 
morale. Discrimination against Negroes has 
intensified their housing and consequent problems 
it New York and Chicago as well as in rural 
areas. Ramshackle dwellings must necessarily 
tmsume an inordinate amount of fuel, to note 
jist one direct expense of bad housing conditions. 
And the ultimate cost to society from human de- 
fciencies caused by these conditions is incalculable. 


Slums in the United States are not confined to 
ait larger cities but abound in suburban, small 
wn and even rural areas. In the absence of a 
tmprehensive national housing survey estimates 
of immediate needs vary tremendously.  Presi- 

Roosevelt says we need 600,000 to 800,000 
tw dwelling units a year for the next five years. 
According to a WPA survey in 83 cities there are 
$700,000 urban families with more than one per- 
oto a room. The American Public Health 

ce calls for 6,000,000 new American homes; 

Brookings Institution 1,125,000 a year for 

years; the National Housing Commission 
503,000 a year for two years. Tops for all 
s€ estimates goes to the Architectural Forum, 
ch asserts that 5,663,000 dwelling units is the 
lute minimum for demolition and that there 
#€ 10,000,000 families today (one-third of them 
Mtelief) in need of new low-cost homes. 
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It was to meet this need, whatever its extent, 
that the United States Housing Authority was set 
up by law six months ago; its Fest project is actu- 
ally starting construction this month at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Over a hundred local authorities in 
38 states have already been set up to take charge 
of the projects. The first five—at Austin, Texas, 
Charleston, S. C., Syracuse, N. Y., New Orleans, 
La., and Youngstown—will rise on areas of which 
81 percent formerly were slums and will rent for 
an average of about $4 a room per month. 

The 125,000 new units contemplated in the 
USHA plans for the next three years will make 
slight impression on this problem except for their 
importance as models. Progressive deterioration 
during that period will increase the number of 
unfit dwellings by far more than that amount. 
And in the meantime millions of the public moneys 
will be poured into the maintenance of uneco- 
nomic, unhealthful, unsocial old-law tenements. 
As the Architectural Forum advocates and the 
extensive public-housing experience of England 
has shown, relief subsidies to the tenant should 
ideally be concentrated on projects where “rentals 
have already been lowered by subsidy to the 
house.”” This should be further implemented by 
rebates on the basis of the needs of larger families. 
It should also include considerable educative 
preparation for the tenants. 

But the problem of housing should in the last 
analysis be viewed in its wider context. The plans 
now afoot should by all means be pushed through 
to completion and generously expanded without 
delay. In fact, there is no better field for govern- 
ment expenditure to stimulate recovery. When 
authorities are casting about for worthy projects 
on which to expend the contemplated $3,000,000,- 
000 PWA money, they should give first considera- 
tion to housing. In consequence of the failure of 
private enterprise to cope with the nation’s hous- 
ing needs, the problem calls for a serious study of 
the possibilities of nation-wide housing on a PWA 
basis. However, an adequate national housing 
program should be based on a more general social 
outlook. The authorities should seriously weigh 
the advisability of merely shifting into new homes 
those who no longer can find a place in the local 
industrial economy. Planners should thoroughly 
investigate the possibilities of settling these people 
on the land, of establishing local industries and 
attractive rural communities, of working out a 
rounded program of decentralization generally. 
Only then can a humanly satisfactory national pro- 
gram be drawn up. Only then will the unprivi- 
leged again look upon the United States as a land 
of opportunity—a new kind of opportunity, where 
a man can assure himself of the chance to support 
his family by useful labor and participate with 
them in a satisfying community life. 

EDWARD SKILLIN, JR. 
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A Symposium on Peace 


Evidence and analysis, in addition to a will for 
peace and good principles, are necessary in work- 
ing out any policy for peace. These three explora- 
tory articles, written by authors identified with 
England, the Atlantic seaboard and the Midwest, 
vary in the weight they give different evidence and 
in the analysis they build upon their view of the 
mobile international scene. They agree in express- 
ing an active will to prevent a new cataclysm, and 
they furnish productive lines of thought which 
must be correlated in building order in a turbulent 
and threatening world.—The Editors. 


The Case against War 
By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


T MAY seem an otiose folly in these days to 
state the case against war—to state it, at any 
rate, in the countries where one is allowed to state 
it. Yet I feel that the full strength of that case is 
not even now always wholly appreciated. We are 
all familiar with the immediate horrors of war, 
and those horrors are a most powerful reason 
urging sane men to do all that is possible to save 
the world from a repetition of them. But, less 
frequently do we face the equally important ques- 
tion: What would be likely to be the outcome of 
another European war? 

The career of Herr Hitler is surely, by a para- 
dox, the supreme demonstration of the utter 
futility of war. For what does his career prove 
save that victory or defeat in modern wars are 
comparatively an irrelevance and that great 
nations arise again in their greatness even after 
defeat—the Germans after 1918 as the French 
after 1870? Supposing that we fight another war. 
Kither we win it, or it is a draw, or we lose it. It 
is clearly not worth while fighting, if one loses. 
A drawn war means that, after fighting, the 
nations get together and compromise their ambi- 
tions. It would clearly be more sensible to 
compromise them before fighting. Is it worth 
while winning ? 

It is commonly argued that our present 
troubles are largely due to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and it is somewhat easily assumed that the 
world has learned its lesson and that the peace 
that would be imposed upon the reconquered Ger- 
many would not be a repetition of Versailles. But 
is that at all probable? At present, even under 
the restraints of peace, there is throughout the 
world, both in countries that are directly menaced 
by it and in countries that are not, an intensity of 
hatred for the present German régime to which 
it is hard in all human history to find any parallel. 
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What will become of that hatred when it is the 
motive of propaganda not to discourage but to ep. 
courage it? Is it to be seriously believed that 
powers who have won their victory over Germany 
will be in any mood to impose upon her after 
peace a moderate victory? Is it not much more 
probable that people will begin rather to argue: 
‘What was the matter with the Treaty of Ver 
sailles was that it was far too moderate. Fy 
perience has shown that Germans are not men; 
they are a nation of 60,000,000 wild beasts. There 
can be no security until they are annihilated,” 
And horrible plans of mass massacre will be sug. 
gested, the execution of which would so bestialize 
the victors as to make them in their turn even 
worse than their foes. Drunk with blood, they 
would then probably rend one another. Is there 
not a terrible probability that this would happen? 

People are often cynical about our twentieth. 
century civilization, and God knows that there is 
plenty to be cynical about. But it must not be 
forgotten that our present troubles are as much 
the consequence of our civilization as of the lack 
of it. Many things were said and believed about 
Germans, particularly in France, during the last 
war from which the logical conclusion would have 
been that the only policy with which to treat them 
was one of mass massacre or mass deportation. 
Yet the slow victories of humanity had made tt 
simply unthinkable for even those who might 
argue for such things in theory to resort to them 
in practise. We were not humane enough to treat 
Germans justly, but we were too humane to massa 
cre them (though incidentally not too humane to 
continue to blockade them even after the armis 
tice). Can humaneness at all survive another 
war? For myself, I dearly love freedom and 
have no illusions at all about the price of the los 
of it. But, if the choice is between becoming 4 
slave and becoming a beast, I think it better to 
become a slave. 


Besides, we must never for one moment allow 
a newspaper headline to beguile us from the re 
membrance that the issue in Europe today is not 
simple. I hope sincerely that developments 
prove that it is an exaggeration to think of the 
present masters of Germany as men entirely ru 
less, that time and justice will discover some hw 
manity in their hearts. Yet is must be fra 
admitted that the pessimists have strong reasons 
for their pessimism. Yet, even so, it must never 
be forgotten that, if there are wild beasts in Ev. 
rope, all the wild beasts are not on the one side. 


As the powers are lined up in Europe today, "} 
seems that there are only two possible ways "J 


which Germany can be defeated. Either the Rus 
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sans will be brought into Europe to help defeat 
her. Or the Russians will remain neutral, and 
the end of the war will see them, unexhausted, 
able to impose their policies upon an exhausted 
and disheartened Europe. Are either of these 
prospects upon which anyone can look with 

uanimity? It is a matter for speculation 
Tether horror and terror can ever reduce the 
smparatively kindly people of England and 
France to an acceptance of mass murder. But 
the Bolsheviks, with the ruthlessness of their 
logic, have already accepted that principle and 
applied it to their subjects. It cannot be sug- 

ted that they would have any hesitation in ap- 
plying it to their enemies. 

We English are challenged to say whether we 
would come to the rescue of the nations of the 
Danubian valley, but it is not so often asked 
whether these nations want to be rescued or not. 
The present writer remembers a conversation that 
he had with a Hungarian about a year ago. This 
Hungarian had no love at all for the present 
German régime and was as strong in condemna- 
tion of it as any Nazi refugee. Yet he had 
memories of Bela Kun, of having his friends stood 
up against a wall to be shot and of others who 
sifered worse fates than that of shooting. If he 
was compelled to make the choice between Ger- 
many and Czechs, who were bringing in Russians 
as their allies, he would, he said, unhesitatingly 
prefer the Germans—as an enormous evil but as 
the lesser of two evils. So would the Hungarians 
thoose, and so, I have no doubt, would the Ru- 
manians and the Jugoslavs. Again, supposing— 
Ido not think it probable, but suppose it so—that 
aEuropean War should arise over the determina- 
tion of its foreign friends to save the present 
regime of Barcelona. How could any Catholic in 
tonscience support such a war, whatever the disas- 
ter to his country that defeat in it might bring? 


It is then by no means easy to make a choice, 
when on both sides there is gigantic evil, and per- 
laps it is idle folly to attempt to do so. For we 
ill know with Mr. Chamberlain that “in war 
there are no winners.”’ If there is to be war to- 
tay, it perhaps matters little what are the régimes 

tenter into that war, for it is certain tl at none 
of them will emerge from it. A short war of a 

weeks may perhaps give the death-blow to 
me already moribund régime and leave the 
theme of society otherwise unchanged. But a 
tw European War would not be such a war. 
ajor and long wars are not won by the con- 
stants but by fertii gaudentes, by some new 
power that, Hegel-wise, is thrown up as a result 
the conflict between other powers; and few can 

doubt that in a new European War both totali- 
atianism and liberalism would collapse, and 
‘Me victory would go either to communism or per- 
PS to some yet newer philosophy of moral 
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anarchy and to some new enemy of the Christian 
traditions. Few can surely doubt but that the 
new heresies which the war threw up would be yet 
more unlovely than those we now have with us. 


It must not be forgotten, too, that with so 
much that is most terrible in the present world, 
there is one thing that is most hopeful. One of 
the major causes of the war of 1914 was the con- 
flict of the financiers of the great nations, who lent 
against one another in the undeveloped countries 
of the world and sought to push on to foreign 
markets the goods which owing to insufficiency 
of purchasing power they were unable to sell on 
the domestic market. ‘Today, whatever else is 
alive, international finance is dead. There is no 
more international lending (except for the loan 
which Stalin borrowed from the London ac- 
ceptance houses at the time of the outbreak of 
the Spanish War, the motive of which was no- 
toriously political), and Mr. Chamberlain, Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini, differing in so many 
other things, have been alike in their refusal to 
allow their policy to be dictated by a desire for 
obedience to the rules of a financial game. For 
the first time since Napoleon fell, Europe is not 
ruled today by the ultimate evil—the love of 
money. There at least is a tyranny overthrown. 


If it be really true, as we are so often told and 
as evidence sometimes seems to prove to us, that 
great nations have gone mad, then that is a prob- 
lem the remedy for which lies not with man but 
with the Holy Ghost alone. Even madmen are 
made in the image and likeness of God, and it is 
God alone Who can touch their hearts. I cannot 
think that we shall best cooperate with Him by 
making the all-too-brutal more brutal still. It is 
clear.that the great English contribution to peace 
must be the sacrifice of the higher standard of 
living that we enjoy over other European nations. 
We have already reached a point where, within 
the nation, a man is beginning to be a little 
ashamed of himself if he is adh richer than his 
neighbors. But, internationally, the possession of 
a higher standard of living is still considered a 
proof of cultural superiority. That barbarism 
must go. Englishmen are sometimes credited 
with an obsession about the preservation of the 
British Empire. I hope, and think, that that is 
not true. All the great traditions of England 
were formed in a day when there was as yet no 
Empire, and imperialism only came in after the 
fall of the nation before Dutch finance and Ger- 
man kings. The Empire made its appearance 
comparatively late in English history and it is evi- 
dent that, in so far at least as it implies the rule 
of Englishmen over people of other races, its 
days are already numbered. There are, I think, 
very few Englishmen who would not most gladly 
sacrifice it, if by doing so they could assure Euro- 
pean peace. 
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Do You Want War? 
By PAUL KINIERY 
J ier has now become for us the interna- 


tional villain. We are being put into a fatal- 

istic mood with reference to a_ possible 
conflict with her, which we are to consider, of 
course, as a “preventive’’ war. Plans are being 
made to spend approximately $500,000,000 on 
our army during the next fiscal year, and possibly 
as much as $1,000,000,000 will be spent on a 
naval building program. This all means, speak- 
ing plainly, that we believe the United States and 
Japan will have war within the predictable future, 
and that we must prepare to carry the war to 
Japan. Apparently, despite the sorry figure that 
we cut in making the world safe for democracy, 
and despite the additional fact that we are no 
longer acting as policeman in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, we are now about to emerge as the police 
force of the Pacific Ocean and Asiatic continent. 
It is a rather impressive role, and one which 
should not be lightly undertaken. 


It is not necessary to mention in detail the after 
eflects of the Great Horror which cursed the 
world from 1914 to 1918, but we ought to re- 
mind ourselves of the general results. After all, 
the tragedy did deprive us of about 125,000 
young men, and the monetary cost will perhaps 
eventually exceed $100,000,000,000. The other 
powers contributed 10,000,000 soldier dead, to 
say nothing of the other costs, human and finan- 
cial. Moreover, the fruit of the war was typical of 
the plant. From that rank growth there emerged 
not only the Treaty of Versailles, but also the 
double-headed curse of state totalitarianism, the 
equals in evil, Communism and Fascism. 

The war ended, then, with a treaty that was 
unworkable for many reasons. We may be sure 
that after the next great conflict, the nations that 
lose will disappear from the map, and their lands 
will be divided as the spoils of war among the 
victorious powers. Our mild-mannered Secretary 
of War in 1917, Mr. Baker, is said to have re- 
marked, with truth and logic, ‘““The objective in 
war is to kill as many of the enemy as quickly as 
possible, and as cheaply as possible.”” That same 
spirit will perhaps operate in future after the 
actual fighting is over, as well as before, until the 
victors will be sure that all opposition will have 
ceased. In order to break any spirit of civilian 
opposition, it is quite certain that large numbers 
of the more obstinate citizens of the defeated 
nation will be “‘liquidated,” as is being done today 
in China and Spain, and as has been done system- 
atically in Russia. 

It will be a horrible procedure, but war is a 
horrible thing. The greatest stupidity in the world 
is to try to reform war. War should be consid- 
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ered as devoid of even the slightest resemblance 
to decency. We must realize that war is so differ. 
ent from peace that the former must be entirely 
disassociated from the latter. During time of war, 
men try to destroy in minutes what was centuries jp 
being produced. In time of peace, we pay tribute 
to creative genius. In war, the idiot who cap 
bring about the greatest destruction of human life, 
and who can wipe out the most evidence of human 
progress, is made the hero of the war and the ido 
of the nation. True to its nature, war brings 
out the worst in the nation, just as it does in the 
individual. While war is in progress, Christianity 
is threatened. No Christian can declare his hatred 
of another human being, and remain a Christian, 
Statements admitting of but one interpretation 
made by the Founder of Christianity have settled 
that point definitely. But during the last war we 
had Catholic Germans praying to Almighty God 
for aid in bringing about the slaughter of Catholic 
French. Meanwhile, Catholic French were asking 
for divine aid in murdering Catholic Germans, To 
what kind of a God, may we ask, with all rever. 
ence, are we supposed to pray? Does God change 
His Nature, upon a declaration of war by a given 
nation, and become a partizan? Such prayers and 
religious services constitute a travesty upon re 
ligion, and in effect, sacrilege. They undermine 
the very nature of Christianity, with its doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man, and the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Let the advocate of war be recognized 
for what he is, the enemy of our spiritual advance. 
ment as well as the would-be destroyer of out 
material welfare. 


Much as one is apt to abhor war and desire 
peace, it must be admitted that the present wave 
of world dictatorship seems to make any scheme of 
world cooperation impossible. What chance, we 
may ask, is there for anything of that nature with 
Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini admitting no restrain 
ing power other than their own insane wills! 
With no democracy evident in the Soviet Union, 
Italy, Germany, Rumania, Spain, and in the west 
ern world, in Mexico, it would seem that for the 
time being such world cooperation is impossible 
Such an arrangement presupposes some sort 
democratic control by the people, and such is no 
the case in any of the dictatorships mentioned 
In this connection, it is somewhat disconcerting, 
and ironically amusing, to note the great interest 
which the Communists have recently developed it 
prolonging the life of such effete governments 
as those of England and the United States. Fot 
years, the Communists worked in the interest of a 
world revolution, envisaging a subsequent p 
tarian dictatorship. Now, Earl Browder, 
others of his group are writing in Communist jour 
nals and elsewhere, urging that a united front 
created by the Soviet Union, the United States 
England and France. 
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We shall be working for a queer objective, in- 
deed, when we become a party to an effort to 
make the world safe for “democracy” as it is 
understood in the Soviet Union, with its disregard 
of individual rights, its hatred of religion, its 
bloody “purges” and conspiracy “‘trials,”’ and all 
the rest of the sickening record of the degenerate 
government which followed but did not greatly 
lessen the imbecility in administration associated 
with the Romanoffs. Admittedly, we would be 
insane if we cooperated with the Fascist nations, 
since the stupidity of their leaders is so patently 
ridiculous, but we shall be making no rational 
decision if we decide to ally ourselves to the 
dictatorship hypocritically masquerading as the 
“democratic” U. S. S. R. 

However, we Americans are forced to admit that 
we have not always been a peace-loving people. 
Accordingly, we are not altogether justified in 
our condemnation of Japan, in view of some of 
our past actions. Since, however, we should con- 
sider nations, as well as individuals, capable of 
reform, let us hope that a new day has dawned. 
Nevertheless, our present neutrality legislation 
and our relations with other nations at war leave 
much to be desired, Faulty neutrality legislation 
is a factor that may be responsible for bring- 
ing on war. 

While I am not a thoroughgoing pacifist by any 
means, and am ready, in case of actual invasion 
of our nation, to fight and, if possible, kill many of 
the enemy before perhaps being killed myself, I 
am nevertheless opposed to the extension of Amer- 
ican foreign trade by the use of the army and navy. 
I would prefer to be shot by a squad of United 
States soldiers for cowardice, rather than become 
aparty to any cheap warfare instituted to advance 
the interests of the United Fruit Company, the 
United States Steel Corporation, or any similar 
concern. It was not an accident that a boat owned 
by the Standard Oil Company was near the Panay 
when the latter was sunk on the Yangtze River. 
The Panay had no more legitimate business upon 
that Chinese river than a Japanese gunboat would 
have upon Lake Michigan. The Americans in 
the Chinese war zone were too interested in their 
property to leave. Presumably, the United States 
should be ready to go to war against Japan, and 

thousands of men, if necessary, and billions 
of dollars, perhaps, to protect a few mercenary 
Americans and their paltry investments in China. 
It is high time for Congress to declare that the 
army and navy, maintained by all the people, are 
hot to be at the beck and call of certain American 
If an American firm cannot 


‘tment of an area in which it wishes to operate, 
n that concern should leave. 
The situation in the Far East is bad, but it is 
not of our making. If China will organize her 
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resources, she will be able to defeat the greedy 
Japanese aggressors. In Europe, insanity is every- 
where evident. Apparently, Europe is planning 
what should be a successful suicide. There is 
nothing we can do for a continent that tries to 
maintain Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin contem- 
poraneously. Europe has apparently fulfilled her 
destiny, and has decided to destroy her culture. 
So be it. We can do nothing about that. We 
must, however, protect ourselves from a mad-dog 
dictator, be he Asiatic or European in origin. 
That may be done by airplanes and a navy of 
reasonable size, but not necessarily the mammoth 
one that is now being contemplated, Such a navy 
would admit of aggressive instincts upon our part. 
We must somehow attain a greater degree of self- 
sufficiency, in an economic sense. A great world 
trade is impossible under present-day nationalism. 
It is quite likely that the militarism found in a 
half-dozen great nations will bring on war in less 
than five years. We must stay out of that chaos. 
We have here individual freedom unparalleled in 
any other nation, and a national sanity which is 
unique. Let us preserve it by avoiding the destruc- 
tive whirlpool of present-day world affairs. 


Isolation, Cooperation 


and Peace 


By ELIZABETH M. LYNSKEY 
Hy trited Stace we know, look upon the 


United States as a nation of chronic alarm- 

ists, but not all our recurrent talk of war 
can be attributed to the perennial unrest of stu- 
dents in the springtime, or to the lobbyists of arms 
manufacturers. Rather is it due to the mounting 
evidence that war is being prepared for by re- 
sponsible and intelligent heads of governments. 


If no general war is now contemplated, why is 
there so vast an increase in armaments in Great 
Britain, in the United States, and soon to come in 
France? How otherwise can the average citizen 
interpret the military demonstrations and gov- 
ernmental conversations in Rome, during the 
visit of Hitler to Mussolini? How else can one 
understand the Anglo-French agreement for the 
pooling of military forces and supplies? To such 
queries on foreign events the American citizen 
adds a few about his own government. Is war 
really foreshadowed, or is the American arma- 
ments program a concession to the steel industry, 
a form of the much-discussed ‘‘pump-priming”’ ? 
Does the claim that our defense is obsolete pos- 
sibly cover hidden preparation for war? If an- 
other world war is on the way, can the United 

tates stay out? If so, how, and at what cost? 

Subtle changes have been taking place in Amer- 
ican political attitudes toward war and neutrility 
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during the last two years. An entertaining ex- 
ample of reversal of views on the part of the 
Nation and the New Masses appeared in THE 
COMMONWEAL last week. Even though dissension 
is evident within groups, a definite alignment of 
opinion is coming into view. In the face of the 
inability of the bso of Nations to arrive at 
any effective prevention of war, possible means of 
avoiding warfare are again under discussion. 


~ Whether one accepts war and American par- 
ticipation in it as certain, whether one espouses 
a program of collective security or isolation de- 
pends very largely on whether one believes that 
men are reasonable beings, and communities inter- 
dependent. Roughly estimated, there are three 
lines of thought, as follows: those who regard 
both war and our entrance into it as inevitable; 
those who think that nothing can stop a general 
war, but that the United States can remain out of 
it, or on the sidelines; those who think that war 
need not come at all. In the first group are prob- 
ably the majority of extremists of both left and 
right economic views. Probably the greater part 
of Americans are in class two, advocates of one or 
another form of isolation or neutrality. In the 
first and third groups one finds all those who would 
support any form of cooperative action, for varied 
and often for opposite reasons. 


Take the case of the advocates of isolation, 
who argue that America can and must stay out 
of a general war, either by stopping trade with 
foreign nations altogether, or by declaring our 
neutrality in any foreign war. Such a person either 
believes that this nation is or can be separated 
from all foreign interests of any sort, or he be- 
lieves that sanity has fled from foreign shores to 
abide here as a last resting-place. The isolationist 
whose views arise from nationalism does one of 
two things: he argues for a return to the ideas 
of neutrality that preceded the Great War (the 
freedom of the seas, and the attempt to confine 
war geographically to the belligerents, within 
legal boundaries of military necessity, sovereign 
responsibility, and humanity); or he refuses to 
defend American foreign trade and investments, 
argues for national self-sufficiency and national 
economic planning, jeers at “humanizing”’ war- 
fare, and speaks feelingly of “buying American” 
and ‘‘minding our own business.”’ 6n the other 
hand, the isolationist whose convictions spring 
from humanitarian idealism or religious pacifism 
sees in the nation which resorts to modern war a 
society less than human, from which he recoils. 
Devoted to humane ideas, cultural and personal 
values, and oftentimes to ideals of democratic 
government, he wishes to preserve “civilization”’ 
in one corner of a crazy world. He would have 
the United States withdraw as it were within its 
citadel of plenty and beauty, and close the gates 
upon the clamor of the hungry in outer darkness. 
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In either case portrayed above, if the isola. 
tionist is consistent, he must favor a large navy 
or a large army, or both. If he wishes to main. 
tain old-fashioned neutrality, he must realize that 
the freedom of the seas can be maintained by 
neutrals only by their willingness to enforce the 
principle. Sometimes, as in the last war, the 
attempt to keep the seas free for neutral shipping 
may draw neutrals into the war, whereupon they 
cease to be neutral and often lose interest in the 
freedom of the seas. If the isolationist prefers 
to have his nation withdraw entirely from foreign 
trade in time of war, he must permit his govern. 
ment to defend this decision against those fighting 
nations whose chance to win the war may be 
harmed by the decision, as also against discontent 
from within the isolated state. Seldom will the 
isolationist admit this necessity for armaments, 
He confuses neutrality and isolation with peace 
and tranquillity. He admits that within the state 
the conflicting interests of citizens require the insti- 
tution of courts and police force to gain the public 
ends for which the state exists—peace and order, 
justice and freedom for the individual. He does 
not see, or will not admit, that human migration, 
trade and investment beyond national borders 
gain other human ends of an economic character— 
a higher standard of living, and a wider cultural 
knowledge, and that these ends, too, require courts 
and a police force to prevent their conflict from 
becoming chaos. He may agree that in times past, 
war has served as a means of maintaining treaties 
and providing an order in which men might 
migrate and trade; but he can no longer tolerate 
war, even to preserve human relations. The 
nationalist or humanitarian who repudiates war 
and demands isolation repudiates international 
exchange of goods and ideas, often without realiz- 
ing that he must plan to enlarge national forces 
if he is to reorganize the economic life of his 
country. If, instead, he repudiates war and de 
mands neutrality, he insists upon retaining the 
human values of international interdependence, 
but fails to perceive that he still requires force to 
defend neutrality against belligerents. 


In one respect, the American isolationist has 
facts on his side. No other nation, unless it be 
Russia, has so great a supply of all the raw ma 
terials necessary to private and public well-being. 
Except for rubber and certain minerals necessafy 
for war purposes, such as phosphates and mar 
ganese, and certain luxuries such as tea, sugal, 
coffee and silk, this country is extraordinarily for 
tunate in the diversity of its economic resources. 
If this were not the case, we might have fewer 


isolationists. In contrast, citizens of Japan, Italy | 


and Germany, unless their territorial area a 
their capital were both increased, could not poe 
sibly support a policy of ending international trade 
and investment. Neither could the citizens 
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England break off economic relations with the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, unless, as George Bernard Shaw once gaily 
proposed, the United States should seek reunion. 


When he proposes to end international trade, 
however, to keep the peace, the American isola- 
tionist frequently forgets the producer at home. 
When he hopes that American munition makers 
can be made to stop selling arms to Japan, Italy 
and China, and thinks that we can get along with- 
out olive oil, silk and tungsten, he does not explain 
how he will employ the workers in the silk-stocking 
mills of New Jersey, or the field hands in Southern 
cotton lands. He knows that both Chinese and 
Japanese people not only wear clothes made of 
American cotton, but also cook and eat and read 
by the light of American kerosene; yet he cannot 
see any reason for the presence of the Panay in 
Chinese waters during the disorder of undeclared 
war, and does not say what work he thinks can be 
provided for the oilmen in the Southwest if the 
trade in oil is ended. He thinks that American 
capitalists can well afford to go without profits, 
but often doesn’t ask whether the laborers in 
affected industries can afford to go without jobs, 
or who will support them when unemployed. 
What uses will he find for steel which will employ 
men as does the trade in war materials? Would 
the American public support a program of public 
utilities and housing as quickly as it will support a 
program of naval construction? If the isolationist 
were to stop our foreign trade without answering 
these questions, he might find that he had for- 
sworn violence in international affairs only to find 
it being used in domestic revolution. 


Contrast the policy of isolation with that of 
international cooperation, which likewise unites 
nationalists and humanitarians. ‘Collective secur- 
ity’ which in 1924 meant the League of Nations 
or something similar, in 1938 is a cloak of many 
colors. To the friends of unrestrained business 
competition it means nothing more than a system 
of defensive alliances between nations with com- 
mon economic interests. Witness the fears lately 
expressed in Congress over the possibility of a 
quiet Anglo-American naval entente. To some 
gfoups, antagonistic to autocratic government, it 
means a combination of democracies to end the 
“aggression” of dictatorships, under which term 
are classified Italy, Germany and Japan, but rarely 
Russia, Spain or Mexico. To the American League 
for Peace and Democracy and the American Stu- 
dent Union, the term “collective security” means 

active preparation of American public opinion 

a war in partnership with Great Britain, 


France—yes— —against the ‘Fascist 
- Mations.” These partizans look upon nations as 
_ interdependent only in so far as they are ruled by 
te same sort of people. They have no desire to 
Maintain international trade and investment, but 
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would completely end the present ownership of 
both, to transfer them to public agencies. They 
do not object to force per se, but would turn inter- 
national warfare into class warfare, for which 
they see a grand opportunity in an attack on Italy, 
Japan and Germany. “Collective” ? Possibly. 
“Security” ? Hardly. Nor is this policy in any true 
sense cooperation between nations. 

Both of the foregoing groups expect America 
to enter a coming war, either because they believe 
that economic conflict cannot be ended, and our 
fate is tied up with that of nations with whom we 
trade, or because they believe that the conflict in 
policies can end only in extermination of one side, 
and plan to “get the jump on” their opponents. 
There remains to be considered one more group, 
those who believe that war can be avoided if men 
and nations would cooperate reasonably rather 
than resort to war to achieve public ends. To 
them, war springs primarily from the international 
disorder attendant upon (a) the unequal distribu- 
tion of raw materials among nations, (b) power 
politics, in which power is sought for its own sake 
rather than for purposes of public order, and (c) 
the denial of human rights to life, freedom and a 
modicum of property by many modern rulers. 


To cure the first, they offer a number of mea- 
sures, some of which are already working in a 
limited fashion to create a freer flow of goods 
and capital and to provide for freer movements 
of population. Among the measures are found 
international labor conventions, reciprocal trade 
agreements, international monetary exchange 
agreements, and commodity agreements such as 
those for sugar and wheat. 


To diminish the second cause of war, they urge 
the use of the international courts at the Hague. 
Rather than use war as a means of settling dis- 
putes, many supporters of international coopera- 
tion would like to see the establishment of an 
international police force, and the extension of in- 
ternational law to bring more matters of dispute 
under the jurisdiction of judges. Justice would 
thereby be served rather than expediency. 


To cure the third cause of disorder, friends of 
cooperative methods are now beginning to talk of 
an International Bill of Rights, a world-wide 
standard of human freedom. A beginning was 
made early in the history of the League with the 
outlawry of the slave trade, the erection of some 
safeguards for mandated areas and minorities, 
and the effort to end vicious and enslaving traffic 
in human vice. If this movement could be ex- 
tended to provide a working standard of justice, 
the use of war to resist violation of human rights 
might end, and peace have the sound of reality. 

The problem is to subordinate force in inter- 
national relations to the purposes of order. Let us 
hope it is not too late to find the cooperative way. 
Men before have overcome force with reason. 
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Poetry 


Peace 


“Think not I am come to send peace on the earth; I came 
not to send peace but a sword”—Matthew, x, 14. 


Not even in the breast 

Because of Him comes peace on dove-like wing: 
Rather a strife that knows no rest, 

A sword unsated in its ravening. 


The trump that into sleep 

Crashes; the fire that startles drowsy night; 
The deep that calls the hungry deep 

To ashen wilderness and naked height. 


Joy, eagle-winged, not peace— 
Fierce ardor on the storm, against the sun. 
But think not tug and stretch will cease: 
There is no peace until the war be won. 


Only this much—enough: 
To glimpse far off with visionary eyes 
In battle on the bastioned bluff 
The peace that burns in grandeur on the skies. 
THEODORE Maynarp. 


Lilac Money 


There was a child who stripped young lilac leaves ; 
He bundled them up and called them money ; 

There was a child who savored the sassafras shoots, 
And thought a garden was no garden unless his own. 


I remember them now, and vividly, 
Garden, child, and lilac money, 
And plentiful sassafras at root of tree. 


There was the father who cleared the lane of underbrush, 
And there was the child sorting the smoothest chips, 
Basketing the rough to kindle the kitchen fire, 

While the brush piled high, and the lane grew bare. 


And I recall how the father sighed, 

“This work. This work.” The child sighed too, 

“Here is play enough to last the year through.” 
ErHer B. AREHART. 


Thieves in Eden 


Eden is no forsaken country yet 

While there are thieves that steal in under night 
Behind the avenging angel and his light, 
Purloining bits of wonder men forget: 

That flake of gold on hair the painter met 
Only in magic lands forbidden sight, 

And sometimes written words will burn as bright 
As if the angry guard were never set. 


So still some crafty exiles will reclaim 
Fragments of Eden lingering in their art, 
Recapture still some glory from the blame, 
And grains of bounty for their piteous part— 
Yet learn the terrible pangs, the righteous aim 
Of the swift angelic sword upon the heart! 
SARAH WINGATE TAyLor. 


The Poles 


Each child upon the glassy beach is two, 

One child with his head up, one head down, 
Running just as fast and just as true 

And touching his bare toes on sand as brown. 


The children’s eyes are flakes blown off the sea, 
The puffs of sudden foam and they are brothers, 
They run as far as waves will let them be 

Away from hands and voices of their mothers. 


They pick up sugar-cookies made of shell 
With stars pricked finely on their upper crust, 
The mothers and the fathers sit and look, 
The children run and shout because they must. 


They run and do not know where they are going, 
Their elders mean no more than that white tower, 
The lighthouse far at sea, white birds are snowing 
As if someone had picked apart a flower. 


Out on the headland where the wide gales lean 
Minute daisies blossom sweet and mild, 
These are the poles and all that is between, 
The savage ocean playing with a child. 
Rospert P. Tristram CorFIN. 


Two Poems 


The Angel of the Bank 
She plays the index file as if a harp— 
An arm on either side. Her graceful hands 
Find all the harmonies of flat and sharp, 
Plucking this card, then that, among the strands. 
Swiftly she draws a finger down the length 
While each deposit card moves like a string, 
Then wakes arpeggios with silent strength. . . . 
Till index file and clerk and building sing. 


[96] 


The Priest in Spring 
There was a path he might have taken, 
Sedate cement; but he was shaken 
By china-lilies in a crowd. 
He crossed the lawn and laughed aloud, 
Tucked up his gown and ran and jumped 
Over their heads. The blossoms clumped 
In shocked surprise, and never ceased 
To whisper of that lamb-like priest. 

Dorotuy Marie Davis. 
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The Cloister and Society 


By H. A. REINHOLD 


Benedictine Order, who was then Abbot of 
Maria Laach in the Eifel Mountains near 
the Rhine, received four or five young men in one 
of the parlors of the 800-years-old monastery. 
They had asked for an interview, because they 
wanted advice for their spiritual life. One of 
them was Paul Simon, now provost of the metro- 
litan cathedral of Paderborn and honorary dean 
of the theological faculty at Tuebingen Univer- 
sity; another was Professor Hermann Platz of 
Bonn University, an expert on modern French 
thought and literature and a beloved leader of 
German Catholic youth; a third was Father 
Kerkhey who was later preacher at Muenster 
cathedral and confessor of the whole city; and 
there was also young Dr. Heinrich Bruening who 
was then preparing himself to become an assistant 
toone of the most famous economists of Germany. 
Abbot Stotzingen with his customary friendliness 
asked them to state their problems. He was not 
alittle surprised, when he heard what these young 
laymen and future priests wanted from him. He 
told them that he had a man in his monastery 
who might be able to help them—a young and 
very learned monk by the name of Dom Ildefons 
Herwegen who had often talked to him about his 
problems and, strangely enough, as far as he 
could remember, he had not only touched the same 
matters, but he had even used the same terms. 


So Dom Herwegen was called and the young 
monk and these men of the world found them- 
xlves in perfect agreement. Thus began a won- 
derful Catholic revival, which first seized the in- 
telligentsia of Germany, then spread to the young 
dergy, invaded parishes and organizations, over- 
ame prejudices of superiors of both sexes, and 
snow the consolation of millions suffering for 
their faith. 

The case was very simple and it seems incom- 
prehensible that anyone could have looked on 

endeavors as revolutionary. These men 
wanted nothing but their legitimate share in the 
liturgical life of the Church. They wanted to 
ow what “it was all about.” They felt the 
ttistence of a gap between their personal piety 
and the official worship on the altar which no one 
lad been able to bridge. They had been sitting 
patiently through their Sunday Masses, saying 
Meir rosaries, singing popular hymns or listen- 
Mg to a concert-like performance of a first- or 
*tond-rate choir. Some of them had even handled 
4missal in the vernacular—but they could not 
make head nor tail out of all this, even when 


[ 1913 the present Abbot Primate of the 


they were initiated into such subtleties as the 
‘‘ordo” and even when they never failed to keep 
up with the priest. 

What had all this to do with their personal 
happiness, their approach to Almighty God, their 
sanctification ? Were these all dead formulae, 
relics of antiquity and the Middle Ages, jealously 
preserved by clerics who did not know themselves 
why they stuck to such petrified and circumstantial 
rites in our fast-living and subjectivist times? Or 
was there any meaning in this odd assortment of 
anthems, lessons, gospels and prayers? Could 
they be used to build up personal prayer? 
Could they be resuscitated by the individual and 
by a community, a community of men and women, 
children and old people, laborers and students 
who were not silly antiquarians and esthetes? 
Could all this become daily bread for a good 
Catholic stomach or was it to be caviar for some 
esoterics? Must there continue always to be a 
clerical track for expresses to heaven and another 
one for the dumb lay people with slow trains 
freighted with popular devotions which had 
nothing in common with the things behind the 
altar rail but some general ideas and good inten- 
tions? Or is not the Church’s prayer and sacrifice 
really the prayer and sacrifice of the whole 
Church, i. e., all the faithful? 

I remember that, when I was a young soldier 
in 1915, fresh from the famous Masurian cam- 
paign, sick with frozen limbs and dysentery, lying 
in my hospital bed, the chaplain came to see me 
and handed me a missal with a German transla- 
tion and told me to use it. I could hardly believe 
that I as a young layman should be allowed to 
know what the priest was doing on the altar! 
These things had been taboo for us, although we 
were quite friendly with our parish priests and 
used to discuss apologetical questions for hours. 
I must say that I am still thankful to these cour- 
ageous men who had so much initiative and, 
unafraid, went into the lion’s den. 

The outcome of this visit was an invitation to 
these men and their friends to come back for 
Holy Week, 1914. This was the first “Liturgical 
Week”’ which developed so amazingly into one of 
the permanent institutions of German Catholicism 
and bore such tremendous fruit. There is now 
almost no abbey in Germany, Austria and—as far 
as I know—in Belgium, where there are not 
liturgical weeks several times a year. The guests 
live in the monastery and take part in the monks’ 
life as far as possible. These weeks are very 
popular with all classes of the population, not 
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only among young students. Even priests and 
nuns come to liturgical weeks and many a parish 
and most of the boarding-schools and seminaries 
have their own liturgical weeks. 


The World War interrupted this new move- 
ment. But no sooner was it over than three 
series of publications appeared. Romano Guardini 
opened the series, “Ecclesia Orans,” with his 
famous booklet, “The Spirit of the Liturgy.” 
I still remember a gloomy January afternoon dur- 
ing the revolution of 1919, when I saw this hand- 
some little book in the window of Herder’s book 
shop in Freiburg. It attracted my attention, I 
must confess, primarily because of its good-looking 
make-up which was then quite an exception for a 
“pious” book. That evening I read it twice. I got 
so excited about it that I could not sleep that 
night, my mind being filled with another and 
deeper view of my Church. The legalistic body of 
restrictions and commandments which I used to 
have in my mind and which I used to defend in 
fierce and dull despair, had vanished before the 
vision of Christ’s Mystical Body and the incred- 
ible beauty of His Mystical Life among us through 
His sacraments and mysteries. For thousands of 
my Catholic fellow countrymen this book started 
a new Catholicity and a deeper understanding and 
love of our holy faith. We could hardly wait for 
the following volumes of the ‘‘Ecclesia Orans’’; 
Dom Hammenstede’s ‘Liturgy as Experience” ; 
Dom Cassel’s two revolutionizing little booklets 
on the Mass as “‘Mysterion” and the real meaning 
of the Holy Canon. 

At the same time the best speakers of the 
abbey, including Abbot Herwegen who had mean- 
while succeeded Abbot Stotzingen, traveled over 
Germany and spoke to large and small audiences, 
inviting them to their monastery. They met the 
leaders of the Catholic youth and intelligentsia, 
and addressed priests in retreats and conferences. 
Two scientific series devoted to liturgical sources, 
liturgics and historical research went on at the 
same time under the leadership of Abbot Her- 
wegen. The cooperation of the best German and 
foreign historians was soon enlisted. An annual 
filled with valuable articles on liturgical subjects 
and a compendious review of all existing literature 
on the subject has been a feature of German 
scientific book production ever since. 


The liturgical weeks were soon followed by 
retreats, based on the liturgy and a piety of defi- 
nitely ‘objective’ and sacramental character. 
This example was soon imitated by other abbeys 
and religious societies, and finally three great 
agencies accomplished what a small community 
of monks could not, namely, a _ nation-wide 
popularization. These three agencies were: the 
Akademikerverband, a national union of Catholic 
university graduates in all professions; the huge 
Catholic youth organizations with their millions 
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of members; and the Popular Apostolate fo 
Liturgical Revival at Klosterneuburg near Vienna, 
7 embraced the ideas of Maria Laach with 
profound enthusiasm and within about fifteey 
years popular piety and devotion had been fz. 
linked to the “official” worship of the Church and 
its sacramental and biblical + ecthi in a degree 
which may have been realized only in the golden 
age of liturgy. 

There was a heroic age of this liturgical moye. 
ment, when everybody was in such high spirits, 
especially the young clergy and students, that 
those who, with however little justification, 
claimed to stand for sound “tradition,” had need 
to warn against exaggeration. I remember time 
when young people, in their joy at discovering the 
superior evangelical beauty of the liturgical 
“world,” wanted to abolish altogether such popy 
lar substitutes as the stations and the rosary, 
But this purist fervor has never been very wide. 
spread and never deserved those bitter attacks 
launched against a ‘‘new heresy” by narrow and 
over-anxious “guardians of the Faith.” 

In spite of my own enthusiasm for the Church's 
prayer, | was very sceptical when I arrived in 
Maria Laach in 1920. One of the novices showed 
me the crypt of the glorious old romanesque abbey 
church and pointed out that the lay Brothers and 
novices had their community Mass there every 
morning, in which they recited the Gloria and 
Credo in common with the celebrant, replied in 
unison to his acclamations and took part in an 
Offertory procession, bringing their own altar 
bread to the altar rail—thus reviving a custom 
which died out only a few centuries ago and which 
is now replaced by the certainly more prosaic 
money collection at the Offertory. 

Since I was on my way back from Rome, I was 
less shocked at the fact that the altar was not 
facing the wall but the people, because I had seen 
this in all the major churches in Rome and | 
thought this was much more sensible than for the 
priests to turn their back to those with whom 
they act the Sacrum Mysterium of Our Lords 
Sacrifice. I thought, however, that they were too 
romantic, just “crazy about vestments, old stuf 
and all the external paraphernalia”—an attitude 
which we acknowledge with an indulgent smile in 
certain high Anglican communities who_ bui 
themselves cozy little monasteries in Italian 
romanesque and go around like Sicilian curah, 
although they conceive themselves to be 
“English branch of the universal Church.” 

But I had been rash (all redheads are rash, 
I was told the other day). The next morning a 
Mass I discovered that this was really the form 


which enabled me as a layman fairly to share i J - 
This form flowed quite 


the Church’s sacrifice. 
naturally from the real meaning of the Mass, # 
was almost suggested by its ceremonies and texts. 
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The amazing thing was only this—why on earth 
had we never thought of it before? There was a 
very normal and manly atmosphere, and the grey- 
bearded old lay Brothers were just as happy and 
at home in “their” Mass as the fervent young 
students fresh from the universities, 


Two little incidents show that things did not 
always go as smoothly as it appeared. Wild 
rumors had been spread throughout Germany, 
especially among the clergy. These monks had 
invented a new liturgy, had disregarded our good 
old (and comfortable) traditions, were advocat- 
ing a lay priesthood which would destroy the 
respect for the priesthood proper and almost 
smacked of Luther’s doctrine of a universal priest- 
hood. We in the monastery lived in happy igno- 
rance of these hair-raising rumors. 


One beautiful afternoon the seven mighty bells 
of our old minster rang and a big limousine drove 
up to the gates. In it was the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. Apparently “Headquarters” 
had asked him to look into the matter and to find 
out what sort of Mysteria the monks and their 
guests were performing. Well, the result of this 
visit was that next morning a certain member of 
the Sacred College had tears in his eyes and that 
ayear or so later he stood behind a portable altar 
inhis own huge cathedral saying the missa recitata 
with the whole congregation. And from then on, 
at all the annual Catholic congresses in Germany, 
with their ten thousands of faithful attending, the 
Nuncios—then Pacelli and now Orsenigo—have 
said the Mass facing the congregation, and very 
often reciting the appropriate prayers with all 
those present. The climax was that famous last 
congress in Vienna in 1933, at which Chancellor 
Dollfuss assisted. Thousands “sang the Mass” 
on different occasions in vernacular and Latin. 


As a natural consequence of this return to Bible 
and liturgy, very soon the popular substitutes and 
the hitherto extra-liturgical practises and devo- 
tions became more imbued with liturgical and 
biblical spirit, and much of the sentimental and 
pseudo-baroque trash of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury dropped out. Once familiar with the central 
mystery of the Church, the faithful soon de- 
manded more of the true bread of Christ. Bap- 
tims, which hitherto had appeared to be a legal 
performance in a corner of the church, with much 
mumbling, salt, and other strange practises, re- 
gained in its performance its old majestic beauty, 
and many dioceses gave as many texts as possible 
m the vernacular. This happened, mutatis mu- 
landis, with extreme unction, matrimony and holy 
orders. People no longer liked fifteen-minute 

asses, and rushing through other ceremonies. 
And the clergy were glad to see their flock par- 
itipate in the most vital and essential things of 
Catholic life. The heart of the faithful in their 
ttligious life began to beat in rhythm with the 
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Church, or, as Guardini has put it, the Church 
awoke in the souls of the faithful. 


Before my first funeral in Switzerland, which 
I, now a priest, had to perform in a little village 
near Meiringen, I was asked by my pastor to say 
every word in the vernacular, and I never before 
saw a crowd so deeply impressed by the Church’s 
prayer. It shows that this movement of making 
the Church’s prayer the people’s own prayer has 
not only penetrated Austria and Germany, but 
also the Goccindiaonations parts of Switzerland. 


The hierarchy hesitated only a short time to 
acknowledge this popular movement inaugurated 
by monks, Of course some exaggeration made 
some bishops cautious and there was some opposi- 
tion from the older generation among people and 
clergy, who had heard wild stories about self- 
appointed reformers and innovators. Some people 
tried to construe an incompatibility between extra- 
liturgical, so-called popular devotions and liturgi- 
cal prayer, fearing from their own legalistic atti- 
tude toward liturgy that a cold and soulless piety 
might destroy what they thought to be the real 
food for Catholic souls. But this never happened. 
From time to time, certain ascetic schools have 
objected to the “free and easy”’ ascetism built on 
this less methodical and less technical attitude 
toward sanctification and have uttered grumbling 
warnings. But they underestimated the sound 
veligious schooling of the leaders, who had an 
older tradition to defend than these men of the 
devotio moderna and the nineteenth century. 


A greater understanding of the natural process 
of growth, more faith in God’s work in the souls 
of the redeemed, greater emphasis on the sacra- 
mental life and less moralizing have imbued this 
generation with that joyful spirit of martyrdom 
of which they are now in such bad need. It is less 
dull to be a Catholic than it was under the atmos- 
phere of an almost jansenistic past. There was 
also a heated dispute in the middle of the twenties 
when a learned professor and his friends started a 
drumfire of theological name-calling—“paganism” 
and “modernism”—but he only helped to unearth 
good old theological traditions and brought forth 
such valuable allies as Abbot Vonier’s book on the 
Holy Eucharist. These lofty scientific specula- 
tions were fought with courage, and I think the 
monks won the battle. 


In the meantime, those hard-working men, 
Abbot Herwegen, Dom Hammenstede and Dom 
Casel with their confréres, and with the assistance 
of other orders, priests and laymen, had thrown 
open the doors of the sanctuary to God’s people, 
a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy 
nation to offer up spiritual sacrifices. As long as 
this spirit oavedia among German Catholics, who 
have come of age so far as to be chosen to suffer a 
persecution, the Church in Germany will not suc- 
cumb to any vicious attack. 














The Nation’s Hope: Illiteracy 


By EDWARD C. McAULIFFE 


be able to read. To have missed much of 

what is currently being contributed to the 
popular magazines, is to have escaped a “polish” 
and a pseudo-gentility it is as well not to have, 
missed knowing what it isn’t necessary to know, 
and avoided having to do what one just naturally 
doesn’t want to do. Only the illiterate nowadays 
have a fair chance to achieve that simple content- 
ment, that unaffected bliss, so much to be desired. 

For example, you who read magazines stand an 
excellent chance of becoming so cultured and so 
sweet that nobody will be able to live with you. 
With everyone a magazine reader, the race will 
die out of its own perfection. You and I will 
live by ourselves in cottages on grassy banks; 
marriages will become fewer because everyone 
will have a career and will be intellectually super- 
ior to everyone else; and the insect world will 
eventually assume its long-foretold mastery of the 
earth. And all because of the abundance of pub- 
lished material designed to lift us up, guide us to 
light, and bring us out of ourselves, 

The magazine writers have shown us the way to 
culture—to so much culture that we must be very 
annoying to the non-magazine readers who haven't 
ever been told that dinner conversation must be 
about new books and the theatre. We who read 
the better monthlies (and the digests) know the 
smell of London in the early morning, the aroma 
of boiling wood pulp at dusk in a Maine forest, 
and the pungent odor of hot tar on a newly laid 
road in the country. We have learned that one 
must go to the Pyrenees for blue grapes, to Mada- 
gascar for yellow turnips, and to Nantes for 
broccoli. We know there is a haze over the Scot- 
tish moors and that one has a feeling of nostalgia 
at the sight of a Chinese junk on the Yangtse. 
And we are all sweet and unselfish inside. 


We are spiritually courageous too—and we 
respond sympathetically to the many published 
accounts of beautiful courages. To have read the 
magazines for the past few years is to have been 
shown, a hundred times, how the depression was 
beaten by individuals who had at once courage 
and humility. 

“John and I made it”—and you have the story 
of the intelligent young wife and her college-bred 
husband in their struggle to stay off relief. What 
a blow it was when John lost his $80 a week posi- 
tion with the advertising agency! What long, dis- 
heartening weeks of steady inroads upon their 
savings while John sought another opening in his 
particular field! With what reluctance did he 
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finally admit defeat and desperately search for 
work—any kind of work! And how bitter was 
it at first, after John did find a job, to admit to 
their friends that he was working on a garbage 
wagon! How his back ached each night and how 
his clothes gave testimony of his mean occupation! 
But in the end, as the story was wont to go, John 
had his own horse, wagon and “refuse route” (as 
he, in the manner of an advertising man, called it), 
He and Dorothy had found it hard, sometimes 
hopeless—but they had won out. Through per- 
severance and sacrifice they had found a new 
world, a world strange and hitherto unknown to 
them—but still not less beautiful and rich in bless- 
ings than the one they had lost. 


You know, from reading the fifty-cent maga- 
zines, that it is fashionable, in a literary way, to 
write on such topics as ““My Opinion of God,” 
“Will Heaven be Worth While?” or “Give Mor. 
ality a Chance.” The “confession” type of article 
is another favorite and is generally entitled some- 
thing like “I Am a Cad,” “I Was a Deaf Mute” 
or “I Am the Mother-in-Law.” We have been 
subjected also to a plethora of published material 
on how to develop will-power, self-confidence and 
personality—to combat which two well-conceived 
books have been written: “Let Your Mind Alone” 
and “How to Lose Friends and Alienate People.” 


You read, too, that there are giant movements 
getting under way and national organizations 
springing up everywhere to promote them. The 
movements themselves are seldom as remarkable 
to you, the practical reader, as is the fact that 
other people think them remarkable enough to 
justify nation-wide organizations in their further. 
ance. We have the campaign to do away with 
double-feature movie programs—surely laudable 
enough in itself, but somewhat short of warrant 
ing the establishment of a coast-to-coast network 
of We-Don’t-Want-Double-Feature clubs. Then, 
there is the hikers’ movement. It is perfectly 
proper and beneficial for one to hike, and it like 
wise fitting that he or she belong to a local club 
of fellow devotees; but I say that you, the 
magazine-reader, are being imposed upon when 
you are confronted with thousands of words writ 
ten about the National Roustabouts, Inc., and the 
many roadside hostelries which cater to its mem 
bers and give them lodging for $.25 a night. 

You learn also that in thirty-two states thert 
have sprung up branches of an organization 0 
amateur fire-fighters, and that throughout ru 
New England there are hundreds of high-school 
groups, the members of which stay after sch 
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two nights a week learning to cultivate garden 
plots 0 their own. You wonder, as I do, why you 
sem never to have any personal contact with 
these mass movements, far-flung as they are sup- 
sed to be. You talk with no members of the 
oung Shoemakers’ Guild which has forty chap- 
ters in as many states. You search in vain for a 
grl who belongs to the National Cyclists, an 
organization which has attracted thousands. 

You are crammed full of national movements— 
widespread, growing, organized movements to- 
yard or away from something that is not in the 
least important anyway as far as you are con- 
cerned. You feel that if people who live in trailers 
want to form an association, let them do so; let 
them even talk about their organization among 
themselves ; let them, by grace of a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate, publish their own magazine; but 
let their publicity not trespass on your reading 
time and mine by getting itself into the national 
magazines. 

The same writers have brought the “‘hobby”’ 
into our heretofore narrow lives. Everyone should 
altivate a hobby, they say. In our leisure hours 
ye must either make something with our hands 
or collect something, however queer or useless 
that which we make or collect might be. As an 
ilternative, we may write poetry between the 
hours of three and four each morning; or publish, 
with our own printing presses, family newspapers 
tocirculate among relatives. Formerly, the only 
hobby anyone ever heard about was cabinet-build- 
my Everyone who thought himself in need of 
ahobby naturally turned to making cabinets in 
abasement workshop, regardless a whether he 
lad use for the cabinet to be produced. 


But no longer is his problem so simply solved. 
No longer is the hobby always pursued in the 
xcusion of a basement. (And therein lies a 
teat to the peace and stability of the family, 
lor it is often difficult, for example, to interest 
me's wife in one’s public-speaking course.) Still, 
the magazine writers have insisted that we round 
wut our lives through hobbies and they have made 

t wishes and instructions so explicit that we 
annot but comply. 


So it is becoming almost refreshing (to me, 
iyway) to meet an illiterate bore who knows 
wthing of the salty tang of the air on the sea- 
ast, whose sole hobby is shooting pool, who is 
‘part of no nation-wide movement except C.I.O., 
id who reads only as far as the sports section. 

enough of his sort can hold out against the 

hts of pedantry and commercialized cul- 
ite, there is hope for the sanity of the race. 


But I’m not altogether serious: I do like the 
mell of crisp, new bank-notes on a sultry Satur- 
“ymorning—and I have already sent in my appli- 

for membership in the National Association 
Smokers. 
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ITH the departure of Adolf Hitler from Rome 

the spotlight of international publicity swings at 
least temporarily from the figures of the Nazi leader and 
his Fascist host; and the flood of dispatches which chron- 
icled the outward aspects of their meeting and guessed 
at what went on in private between them and their various 
lieutenants, will now be diverted to other sources of the 
news. From Berlin, and Prague, and Paris, and London, 
and Geneva, and Moscow, and Warsaw, and all the other 
agitated centers of Europe will come rumors and spec- 
ulations as to what did or did not take place in Rome 
when the two dictators met. Is it Rumania, or Hungary, 
or Czechoslovakia, which is to be the next arena for a 
Hitler coup? Did Mussolini really accept Hitler’s pledge 
to respect Italy’s frontier at the Brenner Pass? Did 
Mussolini’s elaborate display of naval and military might 
and readiness really have the desired effect on Hitler and 
his generals? These and a score of similar questions will 
be discussed, until some more pressing problem is created 
elsewhere on the stage of European affairs, 


Yet it well may be that a greater problem than any of 
those relating to the political or military or economic 
aspects of the Rome-Berlin axis remains to be settled, 
although it is not likely to be discussed to any enlightening 
extent by the correspondents. The nature of this problem 
may be at least suggested, however, by a few paragraphs 
that came from Rome during the hectic days of the Hitler 
visit, dealing with a few words spoken by Pope Pius XI 
to a group of pilgrims at his summer home at Castel 
Gandolfo, when he expressed his sorrow that it “had not 
been considered exceedingly out of place and untimely to 
hoist in Rome . . . the insignia of another cross that is 
not the cross of Christ.” 


His words, of course, were seen to be an obvious refer- 
ence to the display in Rome of the crooked cross, the 
swastika, in honor of Adolf Hitler, under whose régime 
in Germany the religion in which Hitler was born has 
been so ruthlessly persecuted by him. And they evoked 
an outburst of typical insolence on the part of a leading 
fascist journal, Premier Mussolini’s personal organ, J/ 
Popolo d'Italia. “If it is necessary to speak clearly,” 
remarked an editorial in this sheet, “we should like to say 
to the father of all us Catholics . . . that today it is very 
dangerous to speak of and wave the cross of Christ as if 
it were a weapon and then to find oneself in the menacing 
and smirking company of masonic and bolshevik usurers 
without any longer having in one’s hands even the whip 
which scourged them from the temple of God.” 

Well, the Holy Father has been told many times 
before—and all the Fathers of the Faithful back through 
the endless line to Peter himself have often been told— 
that it is dangerous to speak of, and to uphold, the cross 
of Christ when the princes of this world, and the tyrants 
thereof, do not care to be reminded of the teachings of 
Christ and His Church. And no doubt he will continue 
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to speak of the cross, and to hold it up, in blessing, in 
warning, in rebuke, as the occasions demand, in spite of the 
sinister warnings of the fascist press. 


Yet the episode should enlighten many who have been 
singularly obtuse as to the relations of the Head of the 
Catholic Church with the political system now prevailing 
in Italy, Only a short time ago, a number of American 
committees supporting the Spanish government issued a 
joint statement in which the accusation was made that 
Pope Pius XI was deliberately and consciously an ally of 
Hitler and Mussolini, and that “the Vatican is one of the 
international triumvirate lined up to destroy democratic 
government and restore autocracy.” ‘This conclusion was 
arrived at simply because the Pope had issued a warning 
against communism which happened to follow an out- 
break on the same subject by Hitler and to be followed by 
one from Mussolini. 

As a matter of fact, of course, the Holy See, not only 
through its present head, but long before, fifty years ago 
at least, in the person of Leo XIII, was warning the 
world not only against communism—and the forces of 
greed and unjust privilege and unchecked commercial 
competition which provoke communism—but also against 
the new pagan forces which have led to the tyrannical 
state systems which oppose communism only to substitute 
other deadly evils in its place. Some of these tyrants 
profess to rejoice that the Pope agrees with their own 
denunciations of communism; but when the Pope proves 
that the teachings of the cross do not agree with their 
own state worship, and the idolatry of nation or empire or 
race, they are as prompt to turn against the Pope, and 
the cross, and well nigh as savage in their resentment, 
as the communists themselves. But the Popes still uphold 
the cross—it is for faithful Catholics to follow that cross, 
and not the signs and banners of the princes and powers 
of this world. 


Communications 


MARITAIN LOOKS AT FRANCO 
Winnipeg, Man. 
O the Editors: It seems rather strange to one who 
has read considerable about the Spanish Civil War 
and the events leading up to it, mostly from Catholic 
sources it is true, to notice in the April 22 Communication 
column of your most interesting weekly, letters headed 
“Maritain Looks at Franco” and “Quotations on Spain.” 

Possibly because the writer is not an intellectual he 
cannot appreciate the arguments set out with such superior 
wisdom by “those open-minded persons,” to quote the 
Reverend Donald Hayne in your edition of April 22, who 
feels it necessary to speak apparently for “that respectable 
body of Catholic opinion which cannot quite see the 
activities of the Spanish Nationalists. . . .” 

General Franco in a recent broadcast has been quoted 
as warning the democracies that in turn they may face 
the same situation which confronted him in July, 1936. 
If and when such a terrible decision has to be faced by 
some Catholic leader of France or the United States, 
I would rather cast my lot with those who have the guts 
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to take up arms rather than side with those who, while 
their churches are burning, their priests and nuns “on th 
run,” and their government captured by the Marxists, 
prefer to split philosophical hairs as to whether or ng 
sufficient ethical grounds exist to rebel against “const. 
tuted authority.” 

Arnold Lunn somewhere has said that Lucifer’s over. 
throw from heaven was the only war in which no criticism 
could be directed against the participants. Why this fea 
ever present in the minds of our more “respectable” 
Catholics of styling the Spanish Insurrection a Crusade? 
From my observation few intelligent admirers of Frang 
have done so. But what is to be gained at this late hoy 
in the struggle by prolonging a controversy concerning 
the justification of the rebellion when instead we might 
thank God that Spain had not only a Franco to lead her 
in her hour of peril but thousands of sons (and Italian 
aides) willing to give their lives in a fight against Moscog 
in defense of the traditions of their native land? 


E. G. Cass, 


Clark’s Summit, Pa, 

O the Editors: It is rather unfortunate that Father 

Code, in the April 22 issue of THE Commonweal, 
should feel it necessary to quote with approval Mr, 
Dingle’s assertion that Maritain and those of his school 
of thought adopt an attitude “which leads to an u- 
charitable treatment of the majority of their fellow Cath 
olics and seems to the present writer to hover at times 
on the ‘dangerous edge’ of material heresy.” Father Code 
should recall that the Catholic partizans for Franco com 
tinually attacked and criticized Maritain and other Cath 
olics who differed with them in such an _ uncharitable 
manner that Cardinal Verdier publicly rebuked them— 
reminding the Francoites of the ancient attitude of the 
Church: “Unity in things essential, liberty in thing 
doubtful, charity in all things.” 

I think it is generally true that those who tie » 
Catholicism with Francoism spend a much greater pte 
portion of their time accusing those of us who (to ut 
Father Sturzo’s words) “do not believe in the necessity 
of any war, whether waged in the name of religion or if 
the name of the nation, in the name of right or in th 
name of the fatherland,” of being false Catholics and 
“material heretics” than we do in attacking them. We 
would merely say to Franco as Christ said to Peter, “Put 
back thy sword into its sheath.” 

Rosert C, Lup1ow. 


St. Albans, England. 
O the Editors: It seems to me a pity that the Catholi 


minority view on the Spanish question should be to | 


exclusively associated with the great name of Jacqué 
Maritain. There are numbers of ordinary Catholics 
(some of whom have never heard of Maritain and 
of whom have never read a word of his writings) 


are convinced that it would have been politically mot e F 


wise and spiritually more effective had General Franco's 


party not undertaken to resist evil by means of violent | 


Then, too, there are such distinguished people as 
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Catholic bishops of Switzerland who, as reported with 
chapter and verse in the London Catholic Herald, have 
declared that they are “neither for nor against Franco.” 
| have seen no “uncharitable treatment of the majority 
of their fellow Catholics” on the part of people who hold 
the above views. Indeed, the boot is sometimes rather 
on the other foot, for it has been freely said and written 
that those who do not support Franco are “not with the 
Church” —a bad lookout for the Swiss bishops! 
Meanwhile, having been delivered from one tyranny, 
that of the “Reds,” the Basques have fallen into another. 
la Croix (Paris) tells us that Monsignor Lauzurika, 
gpostolic administrator of the see of Vitoria, ordered that 
in churches where the people do not understand Spanish, 
yermons are to be preached in Basque. The Francoite 
gthorities have cancelled the order and sent Monsignor 
Lauzurika away to Seville. Yes, I know that “the Reds” 
have done many and far worse things than this, but they 
know no better: they do not come before the world as 
defenders of the Faith and saviors of European civilization. 
DonaLp ATTWATER. 


WHAT IS CAPITALISM? 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


O the Editors: In the April 29 issue of THE Com- 

MONWEAL Father Virgil Michel states that capi- 
talism is doomed. I believe he is like the ultra-conservative 
doctor who solemnly stated that his dead patient would 
never enjoy health again. For capitalism, as we under- 
sand the term and as he explains it, is dead... . 


The Blue Eagle of the NRA may be likened to a 
vulture hovering over the carrion of capitalism, for the 
government and those who supported the NRA admitted 
what had long been apparent—that laissez-faire economy 
had failed. In his 1936 inaugural address President 
Roosevelt stated: “‘Repeated attempts at their [ever-rising 
problems of complex civilization] solution without the 
tid of government had left us baffled and bewildered.” 


An appropriate funeral oration for moribund capitalism ! 

we say that capitalism is dead we refer to that 
titalism defined by Sombart, Tawney, Weber and 
Finfani, who agree that the capitalistic spirit gives capi- 
tilim its distinctive characteristics and form. Factories 
id machine production are not of the essence of capi- 
tilim. They can be used in a communistic or fascistic or 
Christian order as well. 

But capitalism as a controlling social system can exist 
wily in parliamentary governments, for the main charac- 
ttristic of capitalism is the domination of all life by the 
nomic market. Such domination of all life by eco- 


“Mimics can exist only when a parliamentary government 
| dlays the part of a policeman whose motto is “laissez faire, 


assez, aller.” . . 


The failure of these laws to regulate economic life 
‘MWulted in many countries in the intervention of political 
‘*es to control the national economy. ‘That in itself 
: the end of capitalism as we understand the system. 
Almost a century ago the death of capitalism could have 
been Predicted as certain from a number of internal con- 
tadictions to be found within the system: 
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(1) The three main marks of capitalism pointed out 
by Werner Sombart and mentioned by Father Michel are 
the acquisitive spirit, competition and rationality. The 
acquisitive spirit seeks wealth as an end in itself, with 
more acquisition as the end of each acquisitive act. Such a 
spirit led to competition among capitalists, and competi- 
tion led naturally to the third mark, rationality. Each 
competitor had to improve his technique of production to 
secure a comparative advantage over his competitors. As 
certain industrialists improved their methods of produc- 
tion and eliminated other competitors, the mark of free 
competition became less and less dominant in the capi- 
talistic system. In the last decades of capitalism the 
relatively few remaining competitors were forced to reach 
agreements, form trusts, cartels and monopolies, to preserve 
themselves. Thus because of intensive rationalization of 
productive and distribution means, they eliminated to a 
large extent competition, an essential note of capitalism. 

(2) This rationalization of economic methods is neces- 
sarily combined with high costs of plant machinery and 
hence in the long run tends to rigidify itself. For machines 
are much harder to dismiss than workers; they cannot be 
replaced as each new improvement is introduced without 
serious loss of investment to the capitalist. Therefore 
the very process of rationalization loses its dynamism and 
results in a more stable organization of economic life and 
of its consequent, social life. Modern capitalism cannot 
respond readily to the needs of the market. 

(3) The acquisitive spirit of capitalism did much to 
destroy the very system it created, for it severely limited 
one of the essential conditions on which it depends, an 
active market. Capitalism created two rival social classes, 
the employers and the employed (which now includes 
the permanent class of unemployed, as Father Michel 
points out). The employed, who are dependent entirely 
on their wages for their purchasing power, constituted an 
ever increasingly large part of the market. But the 
acquisitive spirit, combined with a myopic view of the 
situation, caused capitalists to pay low wages to their 
employees. This practise limited their market severely 
by decreasing the purchasing power of the employed and by 
thus decreasing the demand for goods manufactured in 
the capitalistic system. As long as new foreign markets 
could be exploited, this self-contradictory note of capitalism 
did not become apparent. But even the markets of the 
world are numbered and, when capitalists became de- 
pendent on fixed markets, the low wage system was found 
to undermine the very system which created it. 

I agree with Father Michel when he says that “just 
because capitalism is doomed [dead, I should say], it is 
imperative for Christians to look not backward but for- 
ward.” There is no hope of reviving a system which 
places all life under the domination of the economic mar- 
ket ; indeed it is contrary to Christian principles to attempt 
to revive a system which places mere economic activity at 
the apex of its hierarchy and denies the right of influence 
to any moral or religious considerations. Any reform of 
capitalism which is in accord with Christian principles 
will give us a society which is no longer capitalistic in the 
sense in which Father Michel defines capitalism. 

Tuomas P. Neitt. 














104 THE 
SADLY LACKING 
Albany, N. Y. 
O the Editors: I do most certainly hope that this is 
going to be such a “little” letter apropos of “An 
Ingredient Sadly Lacking.” 

[ lived through the campaign of 1928 and, while it is 
true that our pulpits maintained a dignified silence, I 
doubt if the occupants were indulging in much heart- 
easing mirth. They were much too busy at that time 
bolstering up the courage of the generation which had 
been born in this country and had grown up with a strong, 
happy belief in its fairness and freedom. ‘To be kicked in 
the face by a life-long neighbor and acquaintance, who 
displays a hitherto unsuspected hatred for your religion, 
leaves one hurt and bewildered and not inclined to indulge 
a large, tolerant laugh that hinges on the unprevailing 
gates of hell. Any Catholic with a modicum of experience 
in politics could have accepted a Democrat’s defeat sport- 
ingly. What hurt intolerably was the loss of the ideal in 
which so many of us believed with joyous faith. But it 
brought its own mental maturity and in this year of 
grace 1938, a number of us have guarded opinions about 
the value of humor and the defense of the Faith. 

There are a number of elements which go into the 
making of a so-called “slur.”” Some of it is uncontrollable, 
ingrained bigotry. Occasionally it is the jealousy of the 
Have-nots toward the Haves, for there are non-believers 
who envy our peace of mind. Still more of it is a puckish 
desire to put the heat on us, for defending the Faith 
these days requires a very liberal education indeed. And 
the others just like a battle. Consequently, when you 
read an editorial “innocently” accusing us of supporting 
fascism, you have a wide range of motives to consider, 
but I contend that in this unsatisfactory world it is better 
to fight first and laugh afterward when you are quite 
certain what the joke is. 

Not all of the letters we write are discourteous. Re- 
cently I read a conciliatory request from a gentle reader 
to an editor of a secular magazine to please use the word 
“veneration” rather than “worship” when speaking of 
saints, since so much misunderstanding arose from the 
use of the word “worship.” (He went eruditely into 
dulia, hyper-dulia and Latria.) Back came the editor with 
the announcement that the dictionary defined veneration 
as worship. I suspect if the very gentle reader had written 
a much longer letter on asbestos, the editor’s reply would 
have been abjectly apologetic. A Catholic, for some 
reason, is expected to fight. Probably it is the old Church 
Militant idea, but it is understood far better than a 
superior sense of humor perched on the same unprevailing 
gates of hell. No one but a Catholic believes in hell or 
the gates thereof, but anyone, humor or no humor, under- 
stands a good blaze of anger. 

There is an ingredient sadly lacking, but it is fight, net 
humor. It needs, however, to be intelligent fighting and 
our high-brows should not be too shaken with laughter 
at the crude efforts of their less educated fellows, The 
events of 1928 may yet prove to have been merely a 
rehearsal of a very sketchy sort. 


AN INGREDIENT 


Loretta REILLY. 
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Father Coughlin’s 
parentage: 


National Progressive Party 


HE MAGAZINE reaction to the formation of the 
Progressive party was in general tentative, with judg. 


ment deferred. Newsweek found this “significance”: 


Few impartial political students concede the new La Follett 
party a chance of electing many candidates either this year 
or in 1940. But chances are fair that it will eventually 
wield an important influence on American politics. , 
Assuming that the new party continues to grow, it bids fair 
to speed the inevitable conservative-vs.-liberal realignment ip 
American politics. 


The Co-operative Builder of Superior, Wisconsin, says; 


Governor Phil’s arithmetic is a little too simple for 
As addition it is fine, but to solve the economic problem it js 
necessary to progress beyond addition into the realm of 
division. . . . Cooperators will rejoice to see as one of the 
six foundation principles of the new party: “The right of 
every citizen to join with his fellows in cooperative efforts 
and to bargain collectively through representatives of his 
own choosing.” 


Social Justice claims a certain 


All these principles of the new party have long since been 
enunciated by Father Coughlin in his program for social 
justice. . . . It is not too early to conjecture that even 
though La Follette succeeds in establishing his party in nm 
more than thirteen states, it will either cut into the Roos: 
velt majorities or it will force the New Dealers to pledge 
themselves to La Follette’s principles and thereby assimilate 
the support of the new Progressive movement. . . . Per 
haps, with the support of Fiorello La Guardia, who insists 
that he is still a Republican, it will be possible for the 
Progressive to seize the Republican machine. 


The Christian Century declares: 


As a political maneuver, it serves notice on Mr. Roo 
velt that if his party adopts a conservative or equivodl 
course in 1940 it must prepare to suffer the loss of vitally 
important liberal votes. As such, it is likely to do far mort 
to induce the President to follow a leftish policy than a 
the arguments of all the brain-trusters combined. As’ 
contribution to American thought, the platform offers # 
the masses a liberal program which is neither Marxist no 
fascist in its origins, but which gives promise of attacking 
the roots of our economic problem as the New Deal hus 
never done. 


The New Republic is optimistic: 


The progressive enthusiasm that Mr. Roosevelt has canal- 
ized is by way of leveling out. Here is a possible new 
channel for it, unblocked by defeat or failure. . . . Gor 
ernor La Follette has made it necessary for the Democrat 
to keep going in order to remain in power. The time 
apply such a spur was certainly at hand. 


The Nation is highly critical : 


One thing is clear from La Follette’s statements. This 
movement is a revolt against the left wing of the New 
Deal as well as against the President. Where they in thei 
political evolution discovered labor and its needs, Govern 
La Follette has discovered the middle class and its 
chology. Where they are conscious of the problem 
better distribution and of social security, La Follette is & 
scious of the problem of increased production and 4 
vigorated capitalism. Where they think in terms of 
social-service state and an increasing measure of 
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tion, he thinks in frontier-populist terms of individualism. 
Where their thinking has run increasingly in terms of class 
needs and an economic base of political power, his runs in 
terms of a new nationalism. . . . Unless the coming con- 
yention of the new party can work out a program on which 
all progressive groups can unite—a program that stands a 
chance of coping with the twin plagues of economic collapse 
and fascism—the La Follette movement will have succeeded 
only in further disillusioning of the masses and leaving 
them a prey to the reaction that will follow. 


Daladier France 


HENRI SIMON writes in Temps Présent of the 
« situation facing the present French régime: 


Despite the prolongation of school age, the forty-hour 
week, the two years’ military service and full-time work 
in the industries of national defense, the figure for unem- 
ployment is within a few thousand of what it was in 
May, 1936. Wages and salaries have been raised in propor- 
tions which were often generous but always unequal to the 
rising cost of living. The franc lost one half of its meager 
value. In brief, the purchasing power of the working class 
was not rising, and that of the middle classes had con- 
siderably diminished, so that the standard of living of the 
nation had fallen. 

According to M. Jean Dessirier in Paris-midi: 

Our index of national purchasing power has fallen to a 
figure below that of the big depression, despite the large 
distribution of fictitious revenues through inflation. 


The Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
claims the Daladier government attempts to conciliate the 
less conservative elements by a strange démarche: 


In the meantime the government is apparently trying to 
please the Communists by expelling from France some 
White Russian leaders—possibly with the idea of expelling 
some foreign left-wing extremists later... . Although some 
of these men are suspected of Fascist and Nazi sympathies 
it is interesting that they are all poor; General Shatiloff was 
until recently a taxi-driver and now runs a small shop, and 
General Kusonsky has been drawing unemployment relief 
for several months past. Whatever their political views, the 
method of expelling these people is little short of monstrous. 


Another unhappy element is reported by the Paris cor- 
tepondent of the London Tablet: 


Militants sell anti-Jewish papers in the streets of the 
Latin quarter, while demonstrations were arranged against 
Jacques Maritain’s lecture on Jews and Catholics at the 
Ambassadeurs Theatre. That very tolerant and objective 
work, Les Juifs, by Maritain, Claudel, Daniel Rops and 
other Catholics, has been bitterly attacked in the right- 
wing press. Lucien Rebatet, in Je Suis Partout—a weekly 
with considerable influence in political and intellectual 
circles—has described its authors as “Catholic-Traitors,” 
“furieux de la charité,” who spread contagion through their 
newspapers, their study-circles, their seminaries. A special 
number of the same weekly, which is devoted to the Jewish 
question, demands that Jews should be deprived of their 
rights as citizens, and expelled from the teaching profession, 
the army, and all public services. 
M. Daladier’s basic solution for the difficulties of 
¢, however, is reported in the Manchester Guardian: 
Its central idea is the increase in French production, which 
im nearly all fields is lower than in other countries. Work 
alone can restore the necessary trade and budget balance. 
The Plan must cast aside anything liable to interfere with 
this increase in production, It is based on the maintenance 
of monetary freedom, of the tripartite agreement, and of 
the defense of the franc, which is essential if capital is to 
return and hoarding is to cease. 
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The Stage and Screen 


Washington Jitters 

HERE totalitarian peoples must turn to force to 
correct the abuses of their governments, democra- 

cies can turn to satire. It is a cheaper and decidedly more 
amusing remedy, and though its effect is not so immediate 
it is none the less effective. The ability to laugh at our- 
selves is a democratic heritage, and when we lose that 
ability we will be on the road to lose our freedom. When 
political institutions or ideas become so sacrosanct that we 
are not permitted to touch them with the wand of humor, 
the time has come when free men must change them by 
force. That this time has not yet arrived with us is amply 
proved by the current stage, by such things of the left as 
“The Cradle Will Rock” and of the right, or center-right, 
as “I’d Rather Be Right” and “Washington Jitters.” 
“Washington Jitters” is acted by the Actors Repertory 
Company and presented by the Theatre Guild. It is a 
farce-comedy in two acts by John Boruff and Walter Hart 
based on a novel by Dalton Trumbo, staged by Walter 
Hart and Worthington Miner, with settings designed by 
Lawrence L. Goldwasser. It is a sort of “I’d Rather Be 
Right” minus music and lyrics, and tells the story of a 
little Washington sign-painter, who through a misunder- 
standing becomes coordinator of one of the government's 
new alphabetical organizations, and because no one in the 
government dares to confess his mistake rises to a reform 
hero and a candidate for the presidency. The play is not 
a masterpiece, but its story and humor are certainly as 
effective as that of “I’d Rather Be Right.”’ Of course it 
lacks that work’s music, lyrics and George M. Cohan; 
but despite some places where the actors have to make 
mere sound and physical agility do for humor, it has many 
laughs, and for those who are not fanatical New Dealers 
it provides a merry evening. It is moreover well staged 
and acted, with special honors going to Fred Stewart for 
his portrayal of the sign-painter, and to Forrest Orr as a 
harassed politician. In short, it is an enjoyable, if not 
hilarious, satire on governmental bureaucracy and inefh- 


ciency. (At the Guild Theatre.) 


The Man from Cairo 

66 HE MAN FROM CAIRO” is an example of 

what may happen to a French comedy when it 
falls into the wrong hands. As originally acted at the 
French Theatre in New York and last summer in an 
English version by Agnes Morgan and Blythe Parsons 
at the Casino Theatre in Newport, Rhode Island, it was a 
play of much charm and delicacy of wit. Moreover, it 
was beautifully acted. But for some reason its present 
sponsors gave it into other hands to adapt, and put its 
locale not in Paris but in Budapest. Dan Goldberg is 
the man who made the change and a very sorry mess 
indeed he has made of it, while its casting is, in the case 
of its chief protagonist, lamentable. Joseph Buloff is a 
good actor of the Yiddish theatre, with a strong accent 
and some technical ability, but as a European flaneur he is 
distressing. The part requires charm, delicacy and poetry, 
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and Mr. Buloff is the last person in the world to give it 
any of these qualities. He is heavy, obvious and utterly 
material, and the charm of Miss Helen Chandler as the 
girl only makes this the more evident. Moreover, the 
plot changes made by Mr. Goldberg are all for the worse, 
and his dialogue is wooden and pedestrian. It is indeed 
a pity that Yvan-Noe’s charming play should have been so 
completely massacred, with the original and poetic ending 
destroyed to make what the adapter apparently thinks 
is a happy ending. I doubt very much whether any audi- 
ence will consider it so, (At the Broadhurst Theatre. ) 
GRENVILLE VERNON. 


Four Men and a Prayer 

Yo ae INTERNATIONAL munitions ring makes news. 

It also makes melodrama, Twentieth Century-Fox 
has taken advantage of the hoary fact and released a 
nomadic narrative that gives four young Britons (George 
Sanders, David Niven, Richard Greene, William Henry) 
and an American heiress (Loretta Young) a chance to do 
some globe-trotting. The father of the four, Colonel 
Leigh of the Lancers, had been conspired against in 
India and dishonorably discharged from His Majesty’s 
Service. Then he is found murdered, and his sons swear 
by all that is holy and British to unearth the author of 
the foul deed. So they scatter about the globe, with 
Loretta Young keeping her eye on the best-looking. Of 
course the poor girl never dreams that the murder and 
the munitions ring are tied up with Atlas Arms, or that 
her own father is president. When she does she leaves bed 
and board, proving that the course of true love seldom runs 
smooth, Or that all’s fair in love and war. Or something. 


Director John Ford guides his four men well in this 
drama of modern war technique. The puzzle is: Who or 
what is the prayer? 


Moonlight Sonata 

HE FAMOUS fingers of Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
Polish patriot and pianist extraordinary, have 
brought him new honors. Under the direction of Lothar 
Mendes he now makes his debut as a cinema star, bringing 
along Chopin, Liszt and Beethoven for good measure. 
“Moonlight Sonata” is a genteel little story with a 
baronial castle in Sweden’s hinterland for a setting. 
Before any dramatic action takes place the audience is 
given a chance to observe Mr. Paderewski in concert form 
playing Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat major and the sec- 
ond Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt. ‘Then to start things 
moving, a little girl drops her ball. She retrieves it, only 
to wander onto the stage where the silver-haired maestro 
is taking a bow. The rest of the picture is given over to re- 
living events in the romance of her young parents (Bar- 
bara Greene and Charles Farrell)—a romance wherein 
air-minded Mr. Paderewski took no small part. In fact, 
to help things out he made a forced landing in a Swedish 
forest, played his Minuet in G at a children’s home, and 
later served Beethoven at just the right moment for a 
lovers’ reconciliation. Paderewski and his music are the 
chief attraction in this release from the Denham Studios 

in Bucks, England. MARY FABYAN WINDEATT. 
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Books of the Day 


Career of Controversy 


J.B. Murphy, Stormy Petrel of Surgery, by Loyal Davis, 
New York: G. B. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

HE LONG-DELAYED biography of Dr. John 

Benjamin Murphy has finally been put before the 
public through the industry of Loyal Davis. That it will 
bring satisfaction to the detractors of the great surgeon 
may be an open question. That it measures up to the 
expectation of Dr. Murphy’s hero worshipers is even less 
certain, Although the volume purports to have been writ. 
ten objectively and without passion or prejudice, this 
reviewer, at least, thinks the scales have not been wholly 
balanced. In more than one instance the writer seems 
to have fallen between two stools. Not all the detractors 
are dead, and libel, more immune to death, still stalks 
abroad. Plainly, Dr. Murphy spent most of his profes. 
sional life amidst misconceptions and misrepresentations, 
Professional jealousy had two valiant coadjutors, the 
name and the religion. One or other of these would have 
been a serious handicap in Murphy’s day; both were 
quite too much for pleasant acceptance. Dr. Murphy 
was proud of his racial inheritance, and gloried in his 
religion. 

Scattered through the volume there is either insinua 
tion or innuendo that Dr. Murphy lacked moral balance, 
or in professional terms, that he was found wanting in 
proper appreciation of the accepted code of medical eth- 
ics. This is simply answered in what a distinguished 
English surgeon, Sir Rickman Godlee, said of Dr. 
Murphy: “He approved the things that are more excel- 
lent, not only in general ethics, but in that particularly 
difficult brand which deals with the ethics of our own 
profession.” To say that “he matched his shrewdness 
and his wit” to the undoing of the “old guard” is to 
entirely misread one whose science was his shield and 
whose singular innocence was his armor. This is not to 
say that he lacked wisdom. Sir Berkeley Monyihan said 
that Murphy had many things in common with Abraham 
Lincoln, besides his wisdom: voice, manner, clarity and 
even physique. 

The author overlooks the fact that Dr. Murphy was 
“news,” and still continues to be “news.” He did not 
invite the spotlight; he simply could not avoid it. A man 
strikingly handsome, as a foreign surgeon said, “the hand- 
somest man of his time,” one who was dramatic without 
being theatrical ; sought for from all quarters of the earth; 
daring, yet always careful; an explorer into unknown 
fields; how could such a man escape the strong light that 
his genius almost exacted? But in it all Dr. Murphy 
was humble, with a startling innocence that was child 
like. He was spotless in attire, but it was a current joke 
that Mrs. Murphy took complete control of his wardrobe, 
stopping only at having herself measured for the doctor's 
clothes. It is undeniable that Murphy did win love, adm 
ration, and an unstinted measure of hero-worship. 1hé 
were not the crude inventions of adoring friends, nor did 
they come from a sinister genius for self-advertising. 

Here are a few brief but seasoned judgments. “Mur 
phy beyond question was the greatest clinical teacher 
his day,” said Sir Berkeley Moynihan. And agaill: 
“Among men, few in numbers, supreme in achievement 
John Benjamin Murphy is worthy to take his place 
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Dr. George W. Crile wrote: “The first surgeon of our 
time, a creative genius of the highest ideals.” Dr. Fred- 
erick Besley goes even beyond his own time and genera- 
tion when he wrote at the death of Dr. Murphy: “The 
world has lost the greatest surgical teacher it ever had.” 
And finally if there remain any doubt on the score of 
greatness it may well be settled by the compact words of 
Dr. Charles Mayo: “Dr. Murphy was the greatest man 
in medicine in his time.” So the legend of conjuror or 
charlatan ought to be set to rest for all time. Add to this 
that there stands in the city that witnessed his triumphs, 
a magnificent monument erected by the American College 
of Surgeons, ““The Murphy Memorial.” Not masterful- 
ness, but mastery was the key of his success. Science alone 
cannot make a great physician. No one knew that better 
than Dr. Murphy. 

This brings us to the much-discussed question of money, 
a mooted one in Dr. Davis’s work. Murphy knew the 
value of money; he had lacked it, and possessed it. He 
was quite frank about wealth, its use, and its responsibil- 
ity. He never estimated it beyond a means of comfort, 
ameans for the education and protection of his family; 
and the carrying out of his scientific investigations. In 
reality Dr. Murphy was an ascetic, with few personal 
wants, and these untainted by luxury. But it is said: 
“Dr. Murphy became a wealthy man.” These are weasel 
words that imply he worked for fees, frequent and heavy. 
It is conveniently overlooked that a major portion of his 
work, certainly one-half, was without financial return. 
The countless sisters, brothers, priests and bishops that 
crowded his time were but a fraction of his beneficent 
ministrations, “he records of the various hospitals which 
he served show a plentitude of charity, but what they do 
not show is that many of the recipients were on the 
bounty of his own purse. A hint about his generosity, or 
indeed about any of his good deeds, was an offense to him. 
No man who before his major operations stepped into 
the chapel to commune with the Supreme Physician could 
have escaped resemblance to that Great Healer of souls 
and bodies. And so one does not wonder that he had a 
deep sense of forgiveness, and that vindictiveness laid no 
hold upon him. As the author admits, Dr. Murphy came 
through the storms that beat about him in serenity of 
wul and modesty of heart. 

It may be pleaded for Dr. Davis that he had never 
inown Dr. Murphy. Even after a quarter of a century 
the backwash of a chronique scandaleuse has not entirely 
wubsided. The artist who has never known his subject 
inthe flesh has great difficulty in depicting him on canvas. 

tos, snapshots, even sketches are poor substitutes for 

living, breathing man. One can hardly escape the 
maviction that the author has not wholly understood his 
. The pen too often seems to waver, All of which, 

Owever, does not apply to the early chapters: these are 
nid and vital. The poverty, bravery, self-respect, the 
ttving against crushing odds, show the protagonists so 
worthy that out of their loins should have come great- 
Ms and grandeur. 

e¢ might well stop here, but there is one footnote 
demands attention, because it arose out of a very 
tic incident. Fate threw Theodore Roosevelt and 
%t. Murphy together. There has been, and there still 
84 ersistent attempt to show that Dr. Murphy had lent 
a helping hand to fate. In October, 1922, Roosevelt was 
Mot by a maniac in Milwaukee. Dr. Murphy was called 
®™ Harsh words, even to “kidnaping,” have been used over 
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the incident. The whole matter might be solved by a 
simple fact: since the Haymarket Riot, Dr. Murphy had 
attained national fame as an authority on gun-shot 
wounds, What more natural than to turn to this physi- 
cian who was only eighty-five miles away? There was 
neither mystery nor mystification in the selection. 
THOMAS VINCENT SHANNON. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Pius XI, Apostle of Peace, by Lilian Browne-Olf. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
6¢Q—QIUS XI, APOSTLE OF PEACE,” represents 
three years of study at Rome of the causes and 
cures for war. Mrs. Browne-Olf is a Chicagoan, and the 
book is dedicated to Cardinal Mundelein. It is written 
for popular consumption, and is not biographical in nature. 
Under the guidance of the last four Popes, the Church 
has recovered its initiative, and has developed a vigorous 
and intelligent policy in the face of the two most serious 
modern social problems—that of industrial class strife and 
that of war, The Church’s differs radically from other 
current solutions, as is apparent from the scant heed given 
papal overtures in the interests of peace. ‘The papal policy 
is best described in the words chosen by Pius XI for a 
motto upon his accession, namely: “Pax Christi in Regno 
Christi.” It is the concern of Mrs. Browne-Olf to show 
how the present Pope has lived up to this motto, both in 
the years of his development and in the years of fulfilment. 
Because of the failure of the League of Nations, it appears 
that the Papacy is the one institution catholic enough to 
become the just arbiter of the needs and rights of both 
nations and classes. This, in brief, is the thesis of her work. 
Several limitations are apparent. The author’s purely 
objective and indiscriminate presentation of the sequence 
of events prevents any deep understanding of the realities 
underlying the problems. The excess of eulogistic adjec- 
tives and the absence of any discriminating evaluation of 
the Pope’s efforts in the light of tangible results over- 
shadow the value of the deeper purpose in the author’s 
mind. The sequence of events is also loosely knit. The 
redeeming features of the book are its genuine reverence 
and sympathy toward its subject. Especially in the early 
life of the Pope does the author’s understanding of him 
prove valuable to the reader. JOSEPH MC DONALD. 


The German Octopus, by Henry C. Wolfe. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. $2.50. 


N SPITE of its lurid jacket and title, Mr. Wolfe’s 
book is a not intemperate survey of the situation in 
Central and Eastern Europe in the late winter of 1937- 
1938. There is a lot of short-range predicting that may be 
proved wrong. Mr. Wolfe has that fondness for elegant 
variation which writers on international relations share 
with sports writers: the Russian bear growls at the Ger- 
man juggernaut and Bucharest flirts with the Nazi octopus 
and so on, But on the whole the book is a good piece of 
journalism, lively and clear. 

Mr. Wolfe has traveled widely and observed closely in 
the countries he discusses, and he has a good knowledge 
of their post-war backgrounds. He does not like Nazi 
Germany. His major thesis is that Germany has revived 
the old push toward the southeast, that her present rulers 
plan to make direct annexations in the Danube valley, 
perhaps even including Rumania. If necessary, they will 
fight Russia, but he thinks they prefer to move toward 
Bagdad rather than toward Moscow. He expects them 
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to wage a purely defensive war in the west, at least at | of th 
first. But he is reasonably tentative in his guesses, sure | satif 
only that Germany will, within a short time, take aggres- } of th 
sive steps in central and eastern Europe. Though he does | ae! 
not write crude propaganda, his whole tone implies that | Whi 
this wicked Germany must be beaten. He is at his best in MEM 
analyzing the plight of countries like Poland and Rvu- 
mania, troubled with internal unrest, and externally 
unable to depend on anyone. 

What must strike anyone over, forty is the way this “fh 
book resembles the books which poured from the presses 
in the dozen years before 1914. Put the Kaiser for | dusiv 
Hitler, the “predatory Potsdam gang” for the Nazis, and | laid, 1 
make a few other necessary changes, and the book might | and th 
be dated 1908. There are all sorts of lessons to be drawn | stim 
from a juxtaposition like this, lessons the reader may dassifi 
draw for himself. There is also an interesting problem: | sted ii 
how far do books like this aggravate the situation? Are | ocupie 
they causes, or merely symptoms? Whatever your answer _| this fir 
you must admit they are alarming. | CRANE BRINTON, that or 


The Negro’s Struggle for Survival, by S. J. Holmes, arike 2 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press. $3.00, | satus! 
PPARENTLY the colored people have come to stay, | 
The hope that the tenth man might somehow be |’ 
eased out of existence in the United States has acted asa uay F 
soft-pedal to serious discussion of race relations. Deporta- |" ™ 
tion to Africa was mentioned probably for the last time 
in the recent congressional filibuster; but some students, Mi. F 
like Professor Raymond Pearl, of Johns Hopkins, seemed thi 
to think that evolution might do the job. Strong bulwark i 
for the disappearance notion was the inability of dark- pte 
skinned natives in tropic isles to maintain themselves Ben, ¢ 
against the cultural incursions of the white man. At the . 
same time Negro rates of increase in this country had been iW, 
falling before the last census-period until they reached the Dicago, 
low rate of 6.5 per thousand. lekion 
But Melanesians and Polynesians have begun again t0 [0 ' 
multiply and American Negro increase rates have turned i 
sharply upward. 8 
Professor Holmes analyzes statistically numerous fac- 
tors of uncertainty in the matter of Negro population hey 
growth. He shows in detail that it cannot be treated |; ' 
merely as a matter of the Negro’s physical organism. mt 
The Negro’s “ecology,” the material and moral environ- sid 5 
ment and their reaction on his own mental attitude, is # lite 2 
potent as any purely “racial” factors to determine the | y nag 
growth or disappearance of the group. This treatise is4 ows and 
source-book on important elements in the Negro popula- Dodge 
tion question. It is enriched by tables and a comprehensive ine 
bibliography. What the author demonstrates negatively be combo 
as well as positively, is that there is ample ground for tit in ‘ 
saying that since white man and black man are desti ie 
to exist together in the United States, they had best lear 
how to do so amicably. JOHN LA FARGE. 











Uriel for President, by Franz Bergman and M. Peake }y, 
Boston: Hale, Cushman and Flint. $1.50. Tbs 
SOPHISTICATED picture books in the current mah {@ 
ner seem almost certain of being amusing. This OM Jami 4. 
could be expected to be more amusing than it is. It® 
rather a prosey story, in text and drawing, in spite of 
good loose drawing technique and in spite of the fact that 
Uriel “was the most backward archangel.” In the draw [iy 
ings he looks more like a mountaineer who becomes pre 
dent, and he hardly acts like a pure intelligence. 
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of the pages are undoubtedly humorous with their fantastic 
gtire and are drawn with zest and fancy. Whether some 
of them are not blasphemous is more questionable. They 
are not green pastures that Uriel wanders through to the 
White House, and it is no Bible story. P. B. 


MEMOIRS 

Railroad Man, by Chauncey Del French. New York: 

. Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

AILROAD MAN” is very much the other side 

of empire building. It’s the operating end ex- 
dusively, telling how things were actually done: tracks 
id, trains run, timber felled, cattle and produce loaded, 
wd the country really spanned. Mr. French doesn’t hide, 
gntimentalize or vilify the activities of the more formally 
dasified empire builders and robber barons; he isn’t inter- 
sted in the financial dealings that have rather one-sidedly 
gcupied recent historians. Once or twice he notes that 
this financier helped his rolling stock and road bed, and 
that one let them go to pieces. He notices in passing the 
changed status of labor, and he went through at least one 
trike and was a charter member of the Brotherhoods, but 
satus is not his dominant interest. 

Aman who has had a fixed interest from his thirteenth 

yar to seventy, and that an almost exclusive one—Henry 

Chay French was evidently concerned only with railroad- 

ig, and only with the part of it that deals with moving 

tains outdoors—is not likely to forget the major experi- 
mes he had along his line. A reader will swear that 

Mr, French has told absolute facts to his son who wrote 

wt this book. They are thoroughly interesting facts, 

tld with the objectivity and slight testiness of an old man 
who has seen a lot and knows the meaning. | Like Bill 

Mem, the umpire, Mr. French doesn’t call them like he 

ws them; he calls them like they are. The history of 

te Western railroads—wonderful sounding railroads: the 

(hicago, Burlington & Quincy, Northern Pacific, the 

ithison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Oregon Railroad & Navi- 

ation, and nearly all the others—is dramatic and, if we 
ie forgotten it, colorful. 

Mr, French washed in the most colorful phase, when 
were new or building, and in any operating job from 
boy to conductor. His career was limited by several 

ttadicable facts. He hated office jobs. Then, although 

mt superstitious like most railroad men, he knew it was 
wcidal not to obey a hunch when the hunch was to quit. 
most railroad men, he drank whisky. All in all, 
worked out so that he filed back and forth on train 
ts and in the yards for many employers. 
City and Hunnewell were new terminals for 
m shipments when French first knew them, and 
Bohors mostly ex-Confederate soldiers, were “dyna- 
tit in buckskin.” Their extreme temperaments made 
tm the timber men and cowboys of the frontier North- 

"tseem by comparison somewhat placid. There was an 

Sxing quantity of violence in this railroad man’s career. 

Te trains themselves were violent machines, and terribly 

a The first appeal to young people in the old 

‘| Was exactly the danger which challenged them to 

cat-like physical responses and sure mental quick- 

were to survive. 














French developed these qualities while the rail- 
| Were being transformed for safety. He had, to be 

sn unusual powers of survival. He jumped from trains, 
uit in wrecks, held up a caboose stove on his lungs, 
Tunaways, avoided the bullets of frontiersmen, came 
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Catholic Summer School of America 


CLIFF HAVEN ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
NEW YORK 
(2 miles south of Plattsburg) 


Only Catholic Educational and Recreational 
Center in the Country 


Lecture Programs. Catechetical School. All Facilities 
for Land and Water Sports, including 18-hole Golf Course, 
Tennis Courts, Bathing, Dancing, Bridge, etc. 


CATECHETICAL INSTITUTE 


Accredited courses in methods for catechetical teaching 
under the direction of Reverend John S. Middleton, S.T.B., 
Ph.D., July 2nd to July 16th. 


CAMP LAVELLE—FOR BOYS 


Located on the Lake Front of the Catholic Summer School. 
Rates—$12.50 per week, or $110.00 season. Season 
begins July 2nd. Camp Activities include every phase of 
Camp Life. Boys between the ages of seven and sixteen 
years accepted. 


For Prospectus of Summer School, Catechetical School or 
Camp, address Reverend Thomas L. Graham, Executive 
—— at permanent headquarters, 50! Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. After June 29th; Cliff Haven, N. Y. 








A PLAY FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY! 


WHAT A LIFE 


“The American farce-comedy of humor at its best.” 
Grenville Vernon, THe CommMONWEAL. 


BILTMORE aoe “Sema 


=. za Guild, Fue. 


Church Vestments, Altar Linen 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the 

adornment of 
Old Embroidery Transferred 


147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
ELdorado 5-1068 


Classified Advertising 


TRAVEL 


DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS and information offered those 

contemplating —e Eucharistic Congress, Budapest, 

May 23-30. Also the National Eucharistic Congress, New 

Cera N.Y. Farley Travel Agency, 535 Fifth Avenue, 
ew Yor . ¥. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


DUCHESNE SNE PLACEMENT BUREAU. Direction Alumnae 
¢ See pectin ge my ow et ay 7 
Catholic women, as personnel. 120 Madison 

(Carroll Club Bldg. Ms New York City. MUrray Hill 5-0433. 
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NEW FEATURES 
and the NEWS 


Follow what’s important in headlines and 
public opinion through the new features in 


THe CoMMONWEAL—cartoons, factual edi- 





torial comments. digests of world opinion, ! 
Michael Williams’s column and the Inner 
Forum. Turn regularly also to the readable 
special articles, unusual verse and frankly 
critical reviews of books, plays and movies. 


Send for the next 15 issues. 








ARTICLES IN THE MAY 27th ISSUE 
“A Night in Jersey City,” by Barrett McGurn 














FOR TRAVELERS 





“Rome at Werk," by Nathalie Troubetskoy 
"Sketch in Charceal,” by Frances Taylor Patterson 
"Festival in the Azeres," by Patricia W. Vaurie 
“Albania,” by C. O. Cleveland 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 





THE COMMONWEAL, 
386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


Enclosed find $1.00. 
COMMONWEAL to: 


Send the next 15 issues of the new 





5/20/38 
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out on top in feuds with bosses, pulled himself togethe 
after a family break-up and tragedies in a new f 
survived the heartiest of practical jokes, and overcame, 
debilitating tendency toward Old Crow. There is not 
much dialogue or deliberate character sketching in “Rail 
road Man,” but without doubt one of its charms is th 
picture of the individual empire builder, and the hint of E 
how he could talk about other things too if he weren't » B 
busy telling about his job. With the extreme craftsman; | 1938 
concentration, to Henry French the job was the thing ; double 
PHILIP BURNHAM, | guntt 





The Soviet Paradise Lost, by Ivan Solonevich ; translate :; 
by Warren Harrow. New York: The Paisley Press. $2.50, Ssint ) 


OMMUNISTS the world over are eager to tell you | The 
how brutal and reactionary the German concentra | ysyal | 
tion camps are. “Is this treatment of political opponents | will se 
Hitler’s invention?” you ask them. “Certainly,” they | gence 
answer—sometimes even in good faith. ary; 
Communists do not hesitate to praise the Soviet govern | there v 
ment for all technical innovations, brought to Russa | Square 
mostly by expert engineers from Germany, the United | gunion 
States and other capitalistic countries. But they hide the | will tal 
notorious fact that sequestering undesirable elements in | jag day 
concentration camps is a Russian invention. Lenin’s and | and the 
Stalin’s secret police—the notorious G.P.U.—incarcerated | days, M 
people with criminal or “bourgeois” mentality in camps, | His jub 
and developed these camps into human reservoirs for} It is 
unremunerated conscript labor. But while Nazis honestly | an coin 
admit that they don’t believe in democracy and think | ad par 
brutal treatment proper for breaking political resistance, | He was 
the oppressors of Russia pretend that they are democrats} after a | 
and cover their inhuman exploitation of camp inmate | ten (as 
and their brutalization of the defenseless with bombastic | ruler wl 
cant on the dignity of man, progress, humanity and | timis n 
proletcult (proletarian culture). the fact 
I doubt whether all the parlor-Bolshevik literati who | wereign 
give prominence in “liberal” dailies and magazines | wal de 
the horror stories of refugees from Nazi camps will be} Sant He 
fair enough to give the same consideration to Ivan Solo | atstartl 
nevich’s book on his experiences in Soviet camps. His} @Arpad 
story is not marred by sensationalism or claptrap, but isa} May of : 
thorough analysis of the camp system by an_ intelligent | ! 
observer who by his work in the camps’ statistical depart | Sie of t 
ments had many opportunities to become intimately fami: | Sie of 3 
iar with the system. I do not say Solonevich has writ | #d king) 
an impartial book; only a saint might be able to do® tiers of 
after years of personal torments and degradations. 
Solonevich, sport champion and organizer, was sé 
to a camp for attempting flight from the Soviet Paradis }* 
which he evidently already disliked while at liberty. Tit}. 
slave years of coercive labor have of course deepened lis 
aversion to this government of “brotherly comradeship, 
which sets forth to lead the world toward freedom, yt 
in reality sets the clock back to the age of the Pharaoli 
Readers of Solonevich’s report will come to realize tht 
the Baltic-White Sea Canal—a series of dikes, da 
ditches and flood-gates through 147 miles of ; 
swamps—as well as other public projects, of which Sovitt 
Russia constantly boasts, were, like the Egyptian Pyne oR 
mids, built with the tears and with the blood of farving 
and ill-treated slaves. But the author, with admu@ 
self-control, subdues his resentment and his hate; me 
is a reasonable attempt at psychological and sociologi@ 
comprehension in this vivid, matter-of-fact book. a 
C. 0. CLEVELAND 7] 
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I The Inner Forum 


EGINNING on May 24, Budapest will for a week 

be host to the delegates and faithful attending the 
1938 Eucharistic Congress. The occasion represents a 
jouble celebration for Hungarians: the welcoming to their 
country of an international meeting for praising and honor- 
ing the Eucharistic Christ and the inaugurating of a year 
af jubilee, since 1938 is the ninth centenary of the death of 
Gint Stephen, the first King of Hungary. 
The program of the Congress very largely follows the 
yual pattern of such events, The evening of May 25 
will see the official opening of the Congress by His Emi- 
nence Justine Cardinal Seredi, Prince-Primate of Hun- 
son the next morning, the feast of the Ascension, 
there will be a corporate Communion of children in Heroes 
Square, to be followed on May 27 by a corporate Com- 
gunion of national army and war heroes; on May 28 
gill take place the public Oriental Mass; on the follow- 
ing day, the solemn pontifical Mass of the Papal Legate 
nd the official closing of the Congress. The last two 
days, May 30 and 31, will be devoted to Saint Stephen. 
His jubilee will continue until August 20. 

It is not often that the centenary of a national saint 
an coincide with the holding of a Eucharistic Congress, 
ad particuarly the centenary of such a saint as Stephen. 
Hewas born a pagan in 975; he died on August 15, 1038, 
iter a life devoted to making his one pound grew into 
tm (as the Gospel of his Mass infers). Stephen was a 
miler whose life makes us realize perhaps more acutely 
tan is normal in our republican and liberal environment, 
the fact that the government of a just and wise personal 
wereign can, in certain societies, create conditions of 
wial democracy. Stephen was related by marriage to 
fant Henry of Germany, a ruler whose ideas of society 
mstartling for their justice and good sense. The house 
Arpad, to which Stephen belonged, boasts an amazing 
any of saints ; certainly no other single family can equal 
teight canonized and six beatified are listed in a recent 
tue of the London Tablet, and all of these within the 
gue of 300 years, from about 1000 to 1300. The noble 
aikingly house of Arpad, the early Hohenstaufens and 

of Burgundy are likely, in our modern minds, to 
tten because of the dark shadow cast by their 
wm descendants and by the houses of Bourbon, Hohen- 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY—MUSIC SCHOOL 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC. 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
133rd St. & Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Courses Offered 
Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Accompaniment—Litur- 
gical Singing—School Music, Tone and Rhythm Series 
—Organ, Piano, Vocal Lessons—and other branches of 


Music. Four Year Course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 30th-AUGUST 6th 
For further information address secretery. 























GIRLS’ SCHOOL C F NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Registered by the University of the 
State of New York. Non-Sectarian. 


Course: Three years. Requirement: 
Four years high school. 


Ideally located on Hudson River. 
Apply to The Director, School of Nursing 


GIRLS' & BOYS' CAMPS 
OLDEST CAMPS fer CATHOLIC CHILDREN 
in AMERICA 


OUR LADY of LOURDES CAMP fer 
GIRLS—CAMP ACADIA for BOYS 


In Catskill Mountains 2300 Ft. Altitude 
Private Lakes Full Length 9 Hole Golf Course 
All Sports—Baseball and Hockey Fields 


t 
Doctor and Nurses 


Rt. Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, Ph. D. 


Telephone "EDgocombe 4-5820 
After 5 P. M. gecombe 4-2310 
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1 o. John LAFARGE, S.J., is associate editor of America. 
LEVELAND: © 


Rt. Rev. or. Thomas Vincent SHANNON is pastor of the 
ch of St. mas the Apostle, Chicago, III. 

McDONALD, a contributor to current magazines, is em- 
don the Independent Subway of New York. 

ane BRINTON is professor of history at Harvard University 
author of “A Decade of Revolution.” 


i 


i Catighy, CLEVELAND is the pen-name of a well-known German 





ullern, and Hapsburg. 468 West 143rd St. New York 
=, 
CONTRIBUTORS CAMP NOTRE DAME 
Christopher HOLLIS is the author of “The Breakd f Lake Spofford on site of Hampshire 
“Morey,” “Thomas More” and other books. Seer. " Camp Namaschaug New 
” Paul TERLERY is dean of the Graduate School, Loyola Uni- Boys 7-16 
“Wsity, Chicago, Ill. 
pelitabeth M. LYNSKEY is chairman of the Social Relations Rates — cos wee Ten Weeks 
Me : oA the Ne ap ae groan for a aon and No Charge for 
‘ant professor itic ienc t t 1 ae | 
City. Ot political science a unter Co ege ew Write for B klet: JOHN E. CULLUM, Dir tor 
» H. A. REINHOLD, former port chaplain of Hamburg, Lafayette Ave. State Building 
my, and one of the founders of the Apostolate of the Sea, Brooklyn, N._ ¥. Union City, N. 4. 
Row resident at Portsmouth Priory, R. L sie: ~ Mere |_Sterling 3-233 Palisade 63840 _| 
Sdward C. McAULIFFE is a new contributor to Tue Com- 

















BETHANY REST HOUSE 


(Conducted for Women by the Maryknell Sisters) 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AMONG TRE 
Spacious Grounds—=Modern 

Comfort and Refix 
REASONABLE RATES 


Sr. Director, BETHANY HOUSE, Ossining, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 


BILLS 
Table and Service 
Mass 





ene reins 





Tel. No. Ossining 1452 
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GIRLS' SCHOOLS 





GIRLS' SCHOOLS 
WESTON 


REGIS COLLEGE “uit: 


A Catholic Institution for Higher Education of WOMEN 


Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts with full powers to confer degrees. 
Standard Courses leading to the degrees Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science (Curricula in Household 
Economics and in Secretarial Science, and Social Ser- 
vice). Affiliated to the Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Degrees “fully approved” by the University 
of the State of New York. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
For Catalogue Address: THE REGISTRAR 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PA. { 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women con 
by the Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. auc 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania with 
power to confer Degrees in Arts and Science. 


For resident and non-resident students. Situated eleven mile 


es Philadelphia on the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Raji. 
road. 


Fully accredited Junior Year Abroad 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 


Address REGISTRAR 











—_—— eee 

















MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


Accredited. Resident and non-resident. Confers B.A. 
B.S. Degrees. Special two-year course. Music, Art, Peds- 
gogy, Journalism, Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
Pre-Medical. Athletics. 
Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Paris, France Rome, Italy 
Address Secretary 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 
Address Rev. Mother 











SETON HILL COLLEGE!|| ; 


Greensburg Pennsylvania 


Accredited by 
Association of American Universities 
Competent Student Guidance 
Academic Leadership 
A Junior Year Abroad 
Honors Courses One 
Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training | 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economia 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American State 
| = 























College of 


St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women, on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities. 
Campus of 400 acres. Modern residence halls. Reg- 
ular arts courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher- 
training, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
B.A, and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE | — 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 











Fully Accredited An A 
Wome 
DEGREES: 

Arts, Science, Pre-medical, Secretarial, — 
Music, Vocational Home Econom- — 

ics, High School Teacher Certificate. MOI 

Swimming-pool, lake, campus, 327 acres, athletics, 

riding, sports. View-book on request. A 


40 minutes from Philadelphia 
Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimma 























GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


White Plains 
WES COUNTY NEW YORE 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 


Accredited 

Standard Courses in and pre-medical 
Journalism, teacher walang, tty &, library science, 
OCausually beautiful location. ‘ Extensive campus. 
Forty Minutes from New York 


NOTRE DAME COLLEGE 6: states tial” 
GRYMES HILL, STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 


A Distinctive Liberal Arts College for Young pte G 
Chartered by the Regents of the University ot the State of neg ii i 








é 










Ideally and conveniently located—15 
Ferries and Bridges 


Sisters of Congregation de Notre Dame Phone: Gibraltar 7: 

























ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH 
In-the-Pines 





ROSARY COLLEGE 
River Forest, Suburb of Chicago 
4 Catholic College for Women 
Condueted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis. 4 
Aceredited by the Association of American Universiti § = glad +. J 
Offers Courses in Modern Gaelie. td. 
junior Year may be spent abroad in Fribourg, Gwiteeiet 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


(on Narragansett Bay, 8 Miles north of Newport) 


Conducted by Benedictine Monks assisted by 
lay masters 


Six years course College preparatory 
120 acres. Every facility for sport and athletics. 
The Monks of this Congregation conduct Downside 


sad Ampleforth schools in England and Fort Augus- 
tus in Scotland. Catalogue sent on request. 


For further information apply to THE SECRETARY. 
PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 











THE NEWMAN SCHOOL 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


Faculty composed of Catholic Laymen 
Resident Chaplain 


Seven year course—Upper and Lower School 
Prepares for lead‘ng Colleges and Universities 


One hundred fifty acre campus situated in the healthful 
Pine Belt of New Jersey. Excellent facilities for 
Athletics of all kinds 


William M. Agar, Headmaster 











GIRLS' SCHOOLS 








COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles {treet 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
4n Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education ef 
Women. Conducted by the Sehool Sisters of Notre Dame. 


For Inform: 








MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
and School for Girls 
Accredited by Middle States Association of Colleges ond 
Secondary Schools. 


Mount Washington, Baltimore, 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 


Catalogues on Application 








DUNBARTON COLLEGE 











i 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
ted by the Middle States Association of Colleges 
Member b | the American Association of Junier Colleges 
Standard two-year courses in Arts and 
Music, Dramatics, Secretarial St 
CLASSES: 9 A.M.—® P.M. 








is on these pages are the messages of leading 


Catholic colleges, schools and camps. They will be 


“Ghd to send you their catalogs. When writing to them 
ewiteertot | pease 


mention THE COMMONWEAL. 


UNIVERSITY 








UNIVERSITY OF 
OTTAWA 


THE BILINGUAL UNIVERSITY 
of the Dominion of Canada 
In the Heart of the Capital 


60 miles from Ogdensburg, N. Y., Route 16 


Under the Direction of the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate 


COURSES 


HIGH SCHOOL: Four years, leading to the Matriculation 
Certificate for entrance to the University. 

FACULTY OF ARTS: (1) RBegular Course: Four years, 
leading to B.A., B.Se., B.Com. (2) Night Courses and 
Summer Courses, leading to B.A., wi and to Teacher's 
First Class Permanent Certificate. (3) Graduate Courses, 
leading to M.A., D.Ph., D.Litt. (4) Special Courses: 
French, Italian, German, Spanish; a course in Translation. 
preparing candidates for positions as translators; a course 
in Public Administration; a course in J 
respondence Courses, leading to a 
(6) Pre-Medical, equivalent to First 

(7) School of Music and Elocution. of Behoo 
leading te B. Se. in Nursing. (9) School e Political 
Science, consisting of four sections: gh. Sociology, 
Commerce and Finance. 

ECCLESIASTICAL FACULTIES: Philosophy, Canon Law and 
Theology. Institute of ag a may! Residence Hall for wd 
students following courses the Ecclesiastical Faculties 


TUITION: High ~eotbl $290.00 and Spans. 
AR Course: = 


Other 
(Fees for Libraries and Athletics are hey in the tuition.) 
ROOMS: Semi-Private Rooms extra. 


For more information address 
THE RECTOR 
UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA, CANADA 
We Glory in Our Thousands of American Alumni 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS 














VILLANOVA séico. 


Ojai, Ventura County, California 
Conducted by The Augustinian Fathers 


Accredited to University of California. 132 acre ranch 
ninety miles north of Los Angeles. Modern fireproof 
buildings. Gymnasium, swimming pool, track, golf, 
tennis, riding. Supervised week-end camping trips. 


SUMMER CAMP: JULY AMD AUGUST 
Address: Rev. J. Micnaget Hurtzy O.S.A., Headmaster. 














MOUNT ST. MICHAEL 
A Boarding Academy and Private Day School 





BOYS—VOCATIONAL 











Boys wishing to serve God as priests in 
the Order of St. Camillus may write to 


The Rev. Father Superier 


ST. CAMILLUS MONASTERY 
1611 So. 26th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 




























OUR LOP-SIDED TAXATION 


(This is the title of an arresting article by Louis Wallis in The Financial World, 
of New York, one of Amerca’s leading business periodicals). 


Our prevailing method of taxation is an abnormal, unnatural, preposterous and 
illogical “hang-over” from the Middle Ages. It deliberately penalizes productive under- 
takings of all kinds; while promoting speculation in land and favoring unearned ground 
rents. It forms an artificial, ridiculous, foolish; ludicrous, monstrous and absurd 


FOUNDATION on which our entire system of industry, commerce and agriculture is 


insecurely based. 


You Can Do Two Things About It Right Now. 












First—Get a Little Book 


BURNING QUESTION 


Making Your Living in a Monopolized World 
By Louts WALLIs 


Send your check for 75 cents directly to— 


WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY 
440 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ilineis 


(Print your name and address plainly with pencil. 
Then cut out this section, including title of book, 
publisher's name, etc., and mail with check. or money 
order to publisher.) 








Address 


Second—Take Free 
Correspondence Course 





The Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York has issued an absolute 
charter to a school with headquarters in New 
York City and more than one hundred branches 
in various cities of America. 


This institution, whose name appears below, 
will give you, without charge, a ten weeks’ 
correspondence course in scientific economics 
which has been taken so far by more than 
fifteen thousand persons from all walks of life 
—professional and non-professional. v4 








(Print your name and address plainly with pencil. 
Then cut out this section, including printed matter 
about free course, and mail as below.) 





Address 























THE HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
211 West 79th Street, New York City, N. Y. 












